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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy, issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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3righter Hopes for Peace 


Remarks by President Eisenhower * 


My fellow Americans at home and across the 
ieas, my fellow men and women of every nation: 


For hundreds of millions of us, Christmas sym- 
olizes our deepest aspirations for peace and for 
good will among men. 

For me, this particular Christmas has a very 
pecial meaning and has brought to me, really, 
1ew understandings of people. 

During the past 3 months my family and I have 
‘eceived literally thousands—tens of thousands— 
of messages. Each of these has borne a sentence 
»f good wishes and good will for health and hap- 
yiness to us both. It has been heart-warming 
‘vidence that human understanding and human 
yympathy can surmount every obstacle—even 
hose obstacles that some governments sometimes 
‘eem to raise in the attempt to divide us. 

Now the free world is just coming to the close 
of a very significant year, one in which we have 
vorked hard and sometimes effectively for peace. 
Now the facts of today, of course, do not measure 
ip to the high hopes of the free world, the hopes 
xy which we have lived and which we have long 
mtertained. But this Christmas is, nevertheless, 
wrighter in its background and its promise for 
he future than any we have known in recent 
‘ears. I think it is even better than last year, 


*Broadcast by radio and television from Gettysburg 
n Dee. 18 on the oceasion of the lighting of the National 
Yommunity Christmas Tree at Washington, D.C. 
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and you will remember that Christmas was the 
first one in many years that was not marred by 
the tragic incidents of war. 

Now peace is the right of every human being. 
It is hungered for by all of the peoples of the 
earth. So we can be sure that tonight in the full- 
ness of our hearts and in the spirit of the season, 
as we utter a simple prayer for peace, we will 
be joined by the multitudes of the earth. 

Those multitudes will include rulers as well 
as the humblest citizens of lands, the great and 
the meek, the proud and the poor, the successful 
and the failures, the dispirited and the hopeful. 

Now each of those prayers will of course differ 
according to the characteristics and the person- 
ality of the individual uttering it, but running 
through every single one of those prayers will be 
a thought something of this kind: 

May each of us strive to do our best to bring 
about better understanding in the world. And 
may the infinite peace from above live with us and 
be ours forever, and may we live in the confident 
hope that it will come. 


And so it is tonight in that hope, which must 
never die from the earth, which we must cling to 
and cherish and nurture and work for, that I light 
the National Community Christmas Tree at the 
Pageant of Peace in Washington. 

To each of you—wherever you may be—from 
Mrs. Eisenhower and me:a very Merry Christmas! 





Progress Report on Atoms-for-Peace Program 


On November 30, Morehead Patterson, US. 
Representative for International Atomic Energy 
Agency Negotiations, sent to President Eisen- 
hower a letter of resignation to which he attached 
a report on his activities during the past year. 
Following are the texts of the letters exchanged 
by the President and Mr. Patterson. 


White House (Gettysburg) press release dated December 6 


THE PRESIDENT TO_MR. PATTERSON 
DECEMBER 3, 1955 


Dear Mr. Patrerson: I am deeply grateful to 
you for the services you have contributed to the 
government over the past year, acting as United 
States Representative “to implement the policy of 
the United States looking toward the establish- 
ment of an International Atomic Energy 
Agency.” Knowing that you undertook this work 
ut great personal sacrifice, I must accede to your 
wishes and herewith accept your resignation. 

The report you submitted to me of your activi- 
ties for the period, which accompanied your letter 
of November thirtieth, is immensely valuable, and 
will, I know, be most helpful to all working in 
this field. 

I shal] hope to see you, together with the Secre- 
tury of State, soon after my return to Washington, 
to discuss with you means of implementing the 
work you have so ably carried on, and to convey 
to you, in person, my appreciation of the im- 
portant contribution vou have made in this vital 
field. 

With warm regard, 

Sincerely, 
Dwicuy D. EisenHowek 
Mr. Moreseéap Parrerson, 
Ameriwan Machine and I oundry Company, 
511 Fifth Avenue, 
Ve we York 22, New York. 


MR. PATTERSON TO THE PRESIDENT 


Novemper 30, 1955 


Dear Mr. Present: On November 4, 1954 you 
appointed me United States Representative “to 
implement the policy of the United States looking 
toward the establishment of an International 
Atomic Energy Agency.” In your letter of ap- 
pointment you said that “this is a subject of vital 
and deep concern to the United States, and to the 
peace of the world.” 

Today, after twelve months, I am happy to re- 
port that we have reached what I believe is an 
important landmark in this vital aspect of your 
“Atoms for Peace” program. 

The draft Statute of an International Agency, 
agreeable to the eight negotiating States, has been 
submitted to all eighty-four States eligible for 
initial membership in the Agency. The First 
Committee of the United Nations General Assem- 
bly has unanimously adopted a resolution noting 
with satisfaction the progress that has been made. 

Additionally, the program for securing bilateral 
agreements for cooperation for research reactors 
is now well underway. Twenty-four agreements 
under this program were initialed in 1955 and 
nineteen have become effective. 

I feel that the major contribution which I can 
make to your program under my assignment has 
been completed. Accordingly, I would appreci- 
ate being relieved of my duties at this time and I 
herewith submit my resignation. 

Attached to this letter is a brief report of my 
detailed activities during the past year. 

It has been a rare privilege to be associated with 
your administration in the accomplishment of this 
task and I wish to express my deep appreciation 
for the unfailing support and understanding 
which you and your staff, as well as the Atomic 
nergy Commission and the Department of State, 


have extended to me. ‘To have had the opportu 
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nity of working under you in the interests of your 
challenging hopes and plans for world peace has 
been a most gratifying experience. 
Very respectfully, 
MoreneaD Patterson 


({Enclosure] 
Summary of Progress Report 


During the past year the United siates, in negotiations 
with seven other States (Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
France, Portugal, Union of South Africa, and the United 
Kingdom), has developed a draft Statute of an Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency, acceptable to all eight 
negotiating States. 

The draft Statute was turned over to the Soviet Union 
on a confidential basis on July 29, 1955, and its comments 
were requested. It was distributed by the United States 
on behalf of the negotiating States, also on a confidential 
basis, to all eighty-four States, Members of the United 
Nations or of the specialized agencies, on August 22, 1955. 
Comments on the Statute were requested from all States 
and many have been received. These comments indicate 
that differences in viewpoint as disclosed to date are 
mainly concentrated on a few points such as: a) com- 
position and manner of selection of the Board of Goy- 
ernors of the Agency; b) relationship of the Agency to 
the United Nations; c) procedures for approval of the 
budget and prorating among States of operating expenses. 

The United States and the other negotiating States 
have sought to give full consideration to the viewpoints 
expressed by all of the States. It would not, however, be 
feasible to include within the negotiating group all States 
which have made comments. A group of that size could 
not effectively work out the technical details of a Statute. 
Also a detailed discussion of the Statute in the General 
Assembly was undesirable at this stage. 

On October 21, the United States called for an Operating 
Level Meeting to consider further the draft Statute. The 
United States asked the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, 
India, and Brazil in addition to the original negotiating 
group to participate in this Meeting. Thus the phase of 
the negotiations which I have conducted has now been 
merged with the negotiations with the USSR, heretofore 
reserved for the attention of the Secretary of State. The 
new group will seek to reconcile differences of viewpoint 
and to produce a Statute which will be acceptable to as 
many States as possible. 

On many fundamental matters all States are thinking 
basically along the same lines. The differences of view- 
point, while substantial, seem capable of reconciliation. 
The unanimous approval by the Tenth General Assembly 
of the resolution dealing with the peaceful uses of the 
atom highlights the great progress that has already been 
made. 

Twenty-four Bilateral Agreements for Cooperation be- 
tween the United States and other States, as provided by 
Section 128 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, were 
initialed by approximately June 15, 1955. Nineteen of 
these Agreements were initialed in time to become effective 
prior to the adjournment of the Congress. These Agree- 
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ments permit the States entering into them to secure from 
the United States the fuel necessary for the operation of 
research reactors. 


Progress Report on International Atomic Energy 
Agency Negotiations 


On November 4, 1954 I received the following communi- 
cation from the President of the United States: 


DEAR Mr. PATTERSON: I am happy to appoint you United 
States Representative, with the personal rank of Ambassa- 
dor, to implement the policy of the United States looking 
toward the establishment of an International Atomic 
Energy Agency. 

As you know, this is a subject of vital and deep concern 
to the interests of the United States, and to the peace of 
the world. I join all Americans in wishing you Godspeed 
in this undertaking. 

Sincerely, 
DwicGuHtT D. EISENHOWER 


The following is a progress report of my activities for 
the year during which I have served. 


I. Discussions Abroad 


In December 1954, at the suggestion of the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee of the Congress, I joined certain of its 
members in visiting a number of European countries to 
determine the international response to our “Atoms for 
Peace” program. In Turkey, Greece, Italy, Spain, Portu- 
gal, France, and Switzerland, I consulted the individuals 
in government and in business chiefly concerned with 
atomic energy programs. It was apparent that the pro- 
spective demand for power in all these countries far ex- 
ceeded their conventional fuel resources and that all of 
them would seek as rapidly as possible to develop atomic 
power programs. It was clear that they wished to co- 
operate and exchange information immediately with the 
United States. They preferred not to wait for the crea- 
tion of an International Agency. 


II. Negotiations for an International Atomic Energy 
Agency F 

The Secretary of State in his opening statement to the 
Ninth United Nations General Assembly on September 23, 
1954 * stated that the U.S. efforts “have been and will be 
directed primarily toward the following ends: 1) The 
creation of an International Agency whose initial member- 
ship will include nations from all regions of the world. 
It is hoped that such an Agency will start its work as 
early as next year.” The view of the United States that 
the Agency should come into being as soon as possible be- 
came the view of the United Nations when the General 
Assembly by a unanimous vote passed a resolution ex- 
pressing “the hope that the International Atomic Energy 
Agency will be established without delay.” ° 

This raised a basic issue—how it would be possible te 
solve the many complicated problems and troublesome de- 
tails and at the same time establish an Agency at an early 
date. It was my conclusion that the draft Statute of the 
Agency should be a broad constitutional framework—a 

* BULLETIN Of Oct. 4, 1954, p. 471 

* Tbid., Dec. 13, 1954, p. 919. 





statement of general principles rather than a point-by- 
point revelation of details—which would leave the Agency 
free to develop primarily as an operating Agency after its 
creation. The Agency should be led and operated by ex- 
perts in the field and administrators qualified to meet 
and cope with the uncharted and evolving problems which 
will have to be solved. I proceeded on this basis, bearing 
constantly in mind the examples of the International Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund as organizations 
which have carried out great responsibilities in a busi- 
nesslike and successful manner. 

Among the problems which could be dealt with after the 
establishment of the Agency were the location of its 
headquarters and the functions it would assume under 
its broad grant of authority. 

It was clear that the membership as a whole could not 
deal with the day-to-day technical problems which would 
confront the Agency. Therefore, we provided in the 
Statute for a Board of Governors with broad authority 
to make most of the necessary decisions for the Agency. 
The membership as a whole—described in the Statute as 
the General Conference—maintains its control over the 
Board of Governors through election of a number of its 
members and through complete control over the purse. 
The budget must be approved by a two-thirds vote of the 
General Conference. 

The provisions of the Statute dealing with composition 
and selection of the Board of Governors were designed to 
reflect the realities of the international situation. It is 
clear that for a number of years the Agency will secure 
its fissionable materials, its source materials and its tech- 
nical skill from a very small number of States. It would 
be unrealistic to disregard this situation in developing a 
formula for composition and selection of the Board of 
Governors of the Agency. We studied a number of 
methods of meeting this situation. One possibility was 
to provide a system of weighted voting in the Board of 
Governors dependent upon the size of contributions. This 
was not feasible because of the technical difficulties of 
evaluating contributions. 

Another possible method of meeting this situation was 
to provide that certain countries with the most advanced 
atomic energy programs should be permanent members of 
the Board of Governors. This did not seem desirable for 
two reasons: Over a period of years quite a number of 
additional States are likely to develop important atomic 
energy programs. Furthermore the possibility exists that 
a State designated as a permanent member would fail to 
make a substantial contribution to the Agency. 

The formula which we developed, while it necessarily 
could not fully satisfy everyone, seems to me a sound one. 
It places appropriate emphasis upon contributions of fis- 
sionable materials, of technical skills, and of source ma- 
terials. It contemplates extensive changes in the composi- 
tion of the Board as other States developed their resources 
of uranium and thorium and their atomic energy pro- 
grams. It provides substantial representation for coun- 
tries which would be in a position to contribute neither 
fissionable materials nor source materials nor technical 
skills. 

I have gone into some detail in connection with this 


provision of the Statute since it was far the most difficult 
problem which faced the negotiating group. 

Generally as the negotiating group clarified the prob- 
lems and visualized in detail how the Agency would oper- 
ate, solutions of other problems suggested themselves. 

Procedurally the negotiations developed somewhat as 
follows: The United States prepared a first draft of the 
Statute taking into consideration suggestions received 
from other negotiating States and also from the United 
Nations General Assembly debates. This draft was then 
submitted to the negotiating States on March 29, 1955. 
During April and May the United States discussed this 
draft with all the negotiating States and also received 
further comments from interested agencies of the United 
States Government which had not participated in the 
original drafting. 

After a thorough discussion, it developed that there was 
sufficient unanimity among all negotiating States so that 
substantially all of the suggested changes could be recon- 
ciled and incorporated into a new draft of the Statute. 
This new draft was transmitted to the Soviet Union on 
a confidential basis on July 29, 1955, and its comments 
were requested. It was distributed by the United States 
on behalf of the negotiating States also on a confidential 
basis to all eighty-four States Members of the United Na- 
tions or of the specialized agencies on August 22, 1955. 
Comments on the Statute were requested from all States. 

Many comments have been received either through com- 
munications to the State Department or through state- 
ments made in the recent debate on this subject in the 
Tenth General Assembly. These comments indicate that 
differences in viewpoint as disclosed to date are mainly 
concentrated on a few points such as: a) composition and 
manner of selection of the Board of Governors of the 
Agency; b) relationship of the Agency to the United Na- 
tions; ¢) procedures for approval of the budget and pro- 
rating among States of operating expenses. 

The United States and the other negotiating States have 
sought to give full consideration to the viewpoints ex- 
pressed by all of the States. It would not, however, be 
feasible to include within the negotiating group all States 
which have made comments. A group of that size could 
not effectively work out the technical details of a Statute. 
Also a detailed discussion of the Statute in the General 
Assembly was undesirable at this stage. 

On October 21, the United States called for an Operat- 
ing Level Meeting to consider further the draft Statute. 
The United States asked the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, 
India, and Brazil in addition to the original negotiating 
group to participate in this Meeting. The USSR on 
October 1 had suggested such a meeting with the USSR 
and Czechoslovakia added to the original eight negotiating 
States. Thus the phase of the negotiations which 1 have 
conducted has now been merged with the negotiations 
with the USSR, heretofore reserved for the attention of 
the Secretary of State. The new group will seek to 
reconcile differences of viewpoint and to produce a Statute 
which will be acceptable to as many States as possible. 

* For text, see ibid., Oct. 24, 1955, p. 666. 

* Ibid., Nov. 14, 1955, p. 798. 
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On many fundamental matters all States are thinking 
basically along the same lines. The differences of view- 
point, while substantial, seem capable of reconciliation. 
The unanimous approval by the Tenth General Assembly 
of the resolution dealing with the peaceful uses of the 
atom ° highlights the great progress that has already been 
made. 


III. Bilateral Agreements for Cooperation 


The informal discussions among the eight States par- 
ticipating in the drafting of a Statute for an International 
Agency had by December 1954 revealed that the drafting 
of a Statute of an International Agency satisfactory even 
to the eight States initially participating in the negotia- 
tions, would in itself be a considerable task. To secure 
the views of all other States would certainly take a year. 
Therefore immediate achievements in advancing the 
Atoms-for-Peace program were more likely to result from 
bilateral agreements for cooperation. 

The United States Atomic Energy Commission had 
already embarked upon extensive programs to share the 
benefits of the atom particularly through distribution of 
radio-isotopes, through furnishing extensive libraries of 
unclassified information to countries in all areas of the 
world and through extensive programs for training foreign 
students in the United States. This cooperation involv- 
ing exchange of neither classified material nor fissionable 
materials was possible without formal agreements for 
cooperation. 

A further approach promising immediate results was 
a program for the installation of research reactors abroad. 
These research reactors would furnish training in the type 
of problems that would be encountered on a larger scale 
in the operation of power reactors. In addition, these 
research reactors would permit production abroad of a 
number of useful isotopes. 

In order for countries to receive from the United States 
the atomic fuel necessary for the operation of the research 
reactors, it is necessary for them to enter into Agreements 
for Cooperation as provided by Article 123 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954. The discussions with several States 
which had already expressed an interest in such reactors 
disclosed that conditions and requirements in most coun- 
tries were sufficiently similar so that a standard form of 
agreement could be prepared. Accordingly, the Depart- 
ment of State and the Atomic Energy Commission de- 
veloped such an agreement which was first made available 
on March 22, 1955. 

It was necessary that the Agreements for Cooperation 
be negotiated and initialed by approximately June 15 
lest the adjournment of Congress in early August might 
make compliance with the thirty day waiting provision of 
Article 123 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 impossible 
until February of next year. The Missions in Washing- 
ton of thirty-four States were contacted and twenty-four 
such Bilateral Agreements were initialed. Nineteen of 
these Agreements were initialed in time to become effec- 
tive prior to the adjournment of Congress. (Annex 1) 


IV. Geneva Technical Conference 
I attended the UN Technical Conference in Geneva 


°* Tbid., p. 801; Dec. 19, 1955, p. 1080. 
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from August 7 to August 20, accompanied by my Special 
Assistant. We discussed informally problems relating to 
the International Atomic Energy Agency with a large 
number of delegations. 


ANNEX I 


Missions Contacted 


1. Argentina 18. Italy 

2. Australia 19. Japan 

3. Austria 20. Korea 

4, Brazil 21. Lebanon 

5. Burma 22. Mexico 

6. Chile 23. Netherlands 

7. China 24. New Zealand 

8. Colombia 25. Pakistan 

9. Denmark 26. Peru 

10. Egypt 27. Philippines 

11. Finland 28. Portugal 

12. France 29. Spain 

13. Greece 30. Switzerland 

14. India 31. Thailand 

15. Indonesia 32. Turkey 

16. Ireland 33. Union of South Africa 

17. Israel 34. Venezuela 

Bilateral Agreements for Cooperation Initialed 

(Research Reactors) 

Date 

TInitialed Country Signed 

5/3/55 1. Turkey ° 6/10/55 

5/31/55 2. Brazil 8/3/55 

5/31/55 3. Colombia 7/19/55 

6/2/55 4. Lebanon 7/18/55 

6/3/55 5. Israel 7/12/55 

6/7/55 6. Argentina 7/29/55 

6/7/55 7. Spain 7/19/55 

6/7/55 8. Italy 7/28/55 

6/10/55 9. Denmark 7/25/55 

6/10/55 10. Switzerland 7/18/55 

6/14/55 11. Portugal 7/21/55 

6/14/55 12. China 7/18/55 

6/14/55 13. Netherlands 7/18/55 

6/14/55 14. Philippines 7/27/35 

6/14/55 15. Venezuela 7/21/55 

6/15/55 16. Pakistan 8/11/55 

6/20/55 17. Chile 8/8/55 

6/21/55 18. Japan 11/14/55 

6/22/55 19. Greece 8/4/55 

6/24/55 20. Uruguay’ 

7/1/55 21. Peru‘ 

7/1/55 22. Korea’ 

7/1/55 23. Sweden" 

7/11/55 24. Thailand’ 


Letters of Credence 


James C. Hagerty, press secretary to the Presi- 
dent, announced on December 13 that the President 
had that day received the credentials of the newly 
appointed Ambassador of the Argentine Republic, 
Adolfo A. Vicchi. 





* For text, see ibid., July 11, 1955, p. 55. 
7 These agreements did not become effective prior to the 
adjournment of Congress. 





Transcript of Secretary Dulles’ 
News Conference 
Press release 703 dated December 20 

Secretary Dulles: Before we plunge into things, 
I would like to say as we approach the end of the 
year that I greatly appreciate the meetings we 
have had together, the courtesy that you have 
shown me, and I wish you all a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year. I will probably not be 
here the last Tuesday of the year because I expect 
to be in New York over the New Year period. I 
think our meetings have been good and have been 
productive. I have tried to make them so, and 
I appreciate your cooperation. 


Soviet Offers of Economic Aid 


I have a prepared statement here which I 
thought it might be useful to make, as indicating 
our point of view toward the reported offers by 
the Soviet Union of economic aid in different parts 
of the world. It reads as follows:? 


The United States seeks no monopoly in render- 
ing economic assistance. We welcome any grant 
of economic aid which invigorates less developed 
countries and makes them more free and more in- 
dependent. This has been United States policy 
for many years. Since World War II, we have 
given substantial economic aid to many free na- 
tions. Not one of them has, on that account, lost 
any particle of freedom or independence. 

If the Soviet Union were to follow our example, 
that would be gratifying. Imitation is the sin- 
cerest flattery. But there is likely to be a question 
as to whether the Soviet really seeks to promote 
the vigorous independence of free nations. That 
question arises because of the long Soviet record in 
Also, the Soviet 
Union is not, like the United States, a country 
which has economic surpluses. The Soviet Union 
is a deficit area. Most of the Russian people are 
without things which we regard as necessities of 
life. ‘The captive peoples of Eastern Europe, who 
once enjoyed high standards of living, have been 
economically squeezed by the Soviet Union so that 
their present living standards are deplorable. 

It would seem unnatural for the Soviet rulers 
to provide economic aid to other peoples when the 


absorbing other countries. 


*, The following five paragraphs were also released sep- 
arately as press release 701 dated Dec. 20. 


peoples they already rule are themselves in dire 
need. 

We hope that Soviet economic aid is not offered 
as a Trojan horse to penetrate, and then take over, 
independent countries. 

The leaders of countries which are receiving So- 
viet offers are, of course, aware of this political 
danger. They are for the most part statesmen of 
experience. They have won political successes in 
making their own countries independent, and I be- 


lieve they can be counted upon to be alert to de- — 


fend that independence. 
Now, if you have questions. 


Q. Can you tell us, Mr. Secretary, what the 
King of Afghanistan said to the President and 
what the President said to the King in their ex- 
change of correspondence? 


A. No, I can’t disclose the contents of the ex- 
change. There was an exchange of rather gen- 
eral character of mutual good wishes and regard 
on the part of the Heads of the two Governments. 
But I can’t give you the contents of the messages 
because they have not been made public by either 
side. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the Lord Mayor of West Ber- 
lin has asked the West to give Moscow direct 
warning if it attempts to interfere with the four- 
power status, and he asked that the West should 
get clarification at a higher level on the status. 
Could you comment on that, sir? 


A. Well, I think that the United States and the 
other two Western powers that are in Berlin have 
made their position quite clear, as has the Federal 
Republic of Germany. We possess rights in rela- 
tion to Berlin which derive from the wartime 
agreements. We do not believe that the Soviet 
Union can evade those obligations by setting up a 
puppet regime in East Germany and East Berlin 
and claim that it now has authority. We plan to 
hold the Soviet Union to its very formal and clear 
obligations with respect to Berlin and access to 
Berlin, and I think that this position has been 
made very clear. It was underlined at the last 
meeting of the Naro Council, which we had in 
Paris last week. You will recall that the commu- 
nique which was issued by the Navo Council dealt, 
among other things, with the situation in Berlin.’ 

* BULLETIN of Dec. 26, 1955, p. 1047. For U.S. protests 


on the detention of four Americans in the Soviet sector 
of Berlin on Nov. 27, see ibid., Dec. 19, 1955, p. 1012. 
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Level of Requests for U.S. Foreign Aid Funds 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in the economic aid field, the 
administration appears to be asking an increase 
next year of close to $200,000,000, as well as a 
much larger increase, at least in obligations, on 
the military side of foreign aid. Can you explain 
a little of the administration’s thinking behind 
these increases? 


A. I have tried to get some of the figures here 
and it might be useful if I would give you the 
figures, at least as approximations, because it is 
very easy to become confused between expendi- 
tures and appropriations and requests for appro- 
priations. When figures which don’t correspond 
are actually contrasted, it is apt to create confu- 
sion. So I have put this down; is this being 
mimeographed or not ? 


Mr. White:* Yes. 


A. Perhaps it is useful to have it mimeographed 
because figures are illusive, at least to me, if I only 
hear them.* 

At the last session, the administration asked the 
Congress for about $1,800,000,000 for the eco- 
nomic part of our mutual security program. The 
Congress granted about $1,700,000,000. For the 
military part of the program, the administration 
asked for $1,700,000,000 approximately, although 
it contemplated spending at a rate of about $2,500,- 
000,000. Congress granted about $1,000,000,000. 
The reason why both the administration’s request 
and the congressional appropriation for military 
aid were below the current rate of spending was 
that there was a large backlog of past appropri- 
ations for military aid. 

This year it is expected that the administration 
will ask for about $1,900,000,000 for the economic 
part of our mutual security program. This is 
about $100,000,000 more than was asked for last 
year and about $200,000,000 more than Congress 
appropriated last year. We shall ask for the ap- 
propriations needed to maintain the military part 
of the program at approximately the present rate. 
l understand that the military backlog has now 
been reduced to a point where it will probably be 
necessary to request an appropriation of about 
$3,000,000,000 in order to sustain the military aid 
program at the current level of spending. 





* Lincoln White, Acting Chief, News Division. 
‘The following four paragraphs were also released 
separately as press release 702 dated Dee. 20. 
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In other words, the mutual security requests of 
Congress will total about $4,900,000,000 for the 
next fiscal year. The current rate of spending, 
for both military and economic, for fiscal year 
1956 is about $4,200,000,000 and is estimated to be 
about $4,400,000,000 for fiscal year 1957. 

All of these figures are approximations designed 
to give the general picture. 

The precise figures will not be available until the 
President’s budget message is submitted, but they 
will be of the general order of those which I have 
used here. 


Q. Is it a fair conclusion that we foresee a more 
or less indefinite need for spending on the approxi- 
mate current level on both the economic and mili- 
tary side without any real change, plus or minus, 
in either case? 


A. Yes. I think it’s a fair inference that we 
consider that both the economic aid and the mili- 
tary aid will need to go on for a considerable 
period of time at about the present level. Now, 
there may be changes. We are, as I indicated, 
asking for about $100,000,000 more for economic 
aid this year than we asked for last year and about 
$200,000,000 more than we got last year. That is 
primarily in order to create greater resources and 
flexibility with reference to the situation in the 
Middle and Far East. And there are constantly 
coming up new situations where the Soviet tactics 
are changed or where they are changing and we 
need flexibility and we don’t feel that we are tied 
down to any arbitrary figure in any particular 
year. Each year we take a fresh look, and, as I 
say, this year for the economic side we are asking 
for about $200,000,000 mors than we got last year. 
Of course you should realize, as you do no doubt, 
that the so-called economic aid is in considerable 
part in support of military programs and to that 
extent it is not a very flexible figure, so long as the 
military program goes on as it does. In areas such 
as Korea, Formosa, Viet-Nam, Turkey, where 
there is a military program which is in excess of 
what the economy of the country can support, 
there is economic support of the military program. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, in what area would the eco- 
nomic and military aid be increased for this $200,- 
000,000 difference? 

A. Well, we expect to ask this year for the other 
$100,000,000 of the Far East flexible Presidential 


program. You may recall that last year there 
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was a request for $200,000,000 which was, as I re- 
call, authorized, but of which only $100,000,000 
was appropriated for the current fiscal year. We 
expect to ask for the other $100,000,000 of appro- 
priation for that fund. Then we expect to ask for 
about $100,000,000 as a flexible Presidential fund 
for use in the Near and Middle East. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, can you tell us why the con- 
gressional leaders seem so surprised when the re- 
port came that the military planned to request $3 
billion, especially after the White House briefing 
of last week?® 


A. Well, I think probably the explanation lies 
in the fact that, while it was pointed out that the 
rate of expenditure would be at approximately 
the present rate in so far as the military part of 
the program was concerned, we did not, I guess, 
at that briefing—I was there during only part of 
it but apparently we did not—get into the ac- 
counting aspects of the matter and the situation 
which resulted from the fact that in a sense last 
year we had lived to a considerable extent out of 
what was regarded as surplus in the pipeline. 
Now that surplus in the pipeline is pretty well 
used up, and the military people estimate that it 
will be necessary now to go back to a higher rate 
of appropriation than the Congress thought neces- 
sary last year. 


Q. Is it fair then to say that the cuts last year 
were too deep? 


A. No, I wouldn’t say so. The question of 
whether they were too deep or not is a matter of 
opinion. But it’s a question of judgment as to 
how much you really need to have in the pipeline. 
Now, last year, in any case, the administration’s 
own request of Congress indicated that we thought 
that there was some fat, you might say, to live off 
of in terms of past appropriations. And we only 
asked, as I say here, for $1,700,000,000, although 
we contemplated spending at the rate of $2,500,- 
000,000. In other words, our own request sug- 
gested that there was some $800,000,000 in the 
pipeline which did not need to be replenished. 
Congress thought there was even more than that. 
But that is a matter of judgment which I don’t 
quarrel with. All I point out is that you can’t 
go on indefinitely living off your pipeline if you 
expect your program to be one which would be 


° BULLETIN of Dec. 26, 1955, p. 1049. 
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projected ahead for a good many years. And 
because we do think that the program is probably 
one that will need to be projected ahead for a 
good many years, we think the time has come this 
year to replenish the pipeline and not to go on | 
living off of it. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I was just wondering how the 
decision to seek increased appropriations for for- 


eign aid fits in with the public statements that you + 
and Mr. Hollister® have made on this subject | 


over the past 2 months, which most reporters and 


I think most Congressmen interpreted to mean | 


that the request was going to be about the same. 
I have specifically in mind what you said on No- 


vember 18 after the Geneva conference when you : 
were asked the question, “Will the United States | 


now have radically to revise its programs for 
defense and mutual security?” and you answered, 


_ “The answer to this is ‘no, ” and skipping down 


a bit, you then said, “Hence the outcome of the 
Geneva conference does not require us to alter the 
general scope of our programs. Their general 
order of magnitude can remain as planned.” 


A. Well, on the economic side we are asking 
this year for $1,900,000,000, as against $1,800,- 
000,000 last year. * consider that as being of the 
same general order of magnitude. As far as the 
military spending is concerned, as I say, it is 
expected to continue at about the same rate, 
namely, the general order of about $2,500,000,000. 

Now, the question of what appropriations you 
need to sustain that is a question of pipeline, lead 
time, and a whole lot of complicated factors which 
I’m not very familiar with in detail but which 
have led to the conclusion that it is necessary, 
in order to maintain the pipeline in adequate 
flow, to replenish the pipeline this year rather 
than drawing it down as we did last year. But 
the actual spending is expected to be at about the 
same level, so that the program is virtually 
unchanged. 


Q. Well, then, you and Mr. Hollister both 
were talking about spending, sir, is that it? 
A. Yes. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, it is my recollection that on 
Sunday, when you returned to this country, you 
were asked about these foreign aid figures and that 


° John B. Hollister, Director, International Cooperation 
Administration. 
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you replied that you were not familiar with them. 
I wonder if those figures were available, whether 
you would know whether they had been decided 
upon before you went to Paris, and whether they 
were known to the Congress and to the White 
House? 

A. Yes, the figures in general were known to 
me when I left for Paris; but in all of these mat- 
ters there are, even until the last moment, budg- 
etary refinements. The Bureau of the Budget 
goes over these things, and I was not aware when 
I got off the plane as to whether or not there 
might have been changes of that character that 
had taken place during my absence. I was sure 
there would be no change of any major signifi- 
cance taken without my knowing about it. As it 
turned out, there were no changes of great sig- 
nificance and the figures that I have given you 
today are approximately the same figures that 
I had in my mind when I went to Paris. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you said that the program to 
be asked included provision for a $100,000,000 
fund for the flexible fund at the Prestdent’s dis- 
cretion for the Middle East. 


A. That is correct. 
Q. Is that military, or economic, or both? 
A. That is economic. 


Q. Is there a comparable fund for Asia, apart 
from the Middle Fast? 


A. Yes. That fund was sought last year when 
the President asked for a $200,000,000 fund for 
what was sometimes called the Arc of Asia Pro- 
gram, for economic aid in the Far East and South- 
east Asia. That was a request for $200,000,000, 
all of which, as I recall, was authorized by the 
Foreign Relations and Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittees; but when the thing got to the Appropria- 
tions Committee, they felt that it would not be 
necessary to spend more than $100,000,000 a year. 
Therefore they appropriated $100,000,000, and we 
are going to ask for the appropriation of the other 
half for the fiscal year 1957. 

Q. I’d like to ask, sir, which one of those funds 
granted or proposed covers the area of India, 
Afghanistan, and Pakistan? In other words, 
what I think you referred to as the new “cold 
war” program? 

A. Well, you have perhaps a certain overlap- 
ping there, where you have a situation where 
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Pakistan is both a member of the Southeast Asia 
security treaty and also a member of the Baghdad 
Pact with Turkey; so there is perhaps a border- 
line there. But I would say in general the Far 
East program is designed to cover Pakistan and 
the Southeast Asia treaty countries and the gen- 
eral area of Formosa, Korea, Japan, and the 
countries of Indochina, and that the new fund 
sought is designed primarily to cover what is gen- 
erally known as the Near East. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, one of the projects—the first, 
I believe, to use that Asian development—was 
this so-called Asian Nuclear Center. You said 
last week you expected to make a decision in a 
few days on its location. Have you made a de- 
cision? 

A. Well, I would say that the decision seems 
to be nearer than it was when I was here 2 weeks 
ago. But it hasn’t been actually finalized yet. I 
said at that time, I think, that we would be largely 
influenced by the facilities that would be ac- 
corded by the recipient country. And that is a 
matter we are still checking up on. We have made 
considerable progress, but I’m not prepared as yet 
to announce what the final word will be. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, is there some fear within the 
Department that some of these nations of the Mid- 
dle East and perhaps the Far East may try to play 
Russia against us when they see the success of 
Egypt getting adam after the tentative offer from 
Russia? 

A. Well, there is always a risk. I think I said 
at a prior press conference here that we are not 
going to put ourselves in a position where the 
Soviets, by just making paper offers, can require 
us to make real offers to top them. That would 
mean that the Soviets would be spending nothing 
except a piece of paper but would require us to 
spend a great deal of money. Now, these proj- 
ects we are working on are not projects which 
have only come into being after the Soviet has 
made a proposal. This upper dam has been a 
very active matter for well over 2 years. I re- 
member it was very active when I was in Egypt 
in—I think it was May 1953. And the World 
Bank has been working on it for upward of 2 
years. This is a normal evolution which is not 
just a response to the Soviet intervention in that 
situation. And in general we expect to carry on 
in that way. 
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Q. A lot of countries will feel that this has- 
tened our decision, won’t they, and that the way 
they can get aid is to tell us about a Soviet offer? 


A. Well, they may feel that way, but I have al- 
ready had occasion to point out to several of them 
that the interest of the United States and of 
the World Bank in this dam is something which 
goes back 2 years and more and is not attributable 
at all to the Soviet proposal. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, would the dam be financed 
out of this Near Eastern flewible-type project fund 
as part of the aid in grant? 


A. Yes. You see, the portion of the fund for 
the dam, that will be put up by the United States 
and to a lesser degree by the United Kingdom, is 
on an annual basis, and the amount in any one 
year will not be very great. I mean, it may aver- 
age out in the order of 15 or 20 million dollars a 
year. So that it may be that an initial increment 
will come out of this fund. 


Position of Western Powers in Berlin 

Q. Mr. Secretary, in relation to Germany, who 
was responsible for putting Berlin inside the 
Soviet zone and for the failure to make sure of 
access by the other three powers to Berlin? 


A. Well, I think perhaps the facts of geography 
put Berlin in the Soviet zone. You might say, 
putting it the other way around, “Why was the 
Soviet zone so big as to include Berlin?” There 
had been agreed upon, as I recall, at the time of 
the Yalta conference, a general program for the 
giving of zones in Germany, and the Soviet forces 
had moved in and taken over that area. 

Now, the reason why the Western powers had 
a sector of Berlin was that it was decided still to 
regard Berlin as the capital of Germany, and we 
all felt entitled to a part of Berlin, or at least a 
standing there. Of course, at that time, as I un- 
derstand it—now I am talking only about history 
because I was not in on any of this business—the 
thought at that time was not that there should be 
the permanent partition of Germany which has 
resulted. As a matter of fact, the Potsdam agree- 
ments about Germany were quite explicit that 
there should not be a partition of Germany, and 
it was not intended that the military occupation 
of these different zones would divide Germany, 
as has been the case. You had a historical evo- 
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lution in Germany which is different from the his- 
torical evolution in Austria. In Austria also you 
had the zones; but, nevertheless, Austria stayed 
a unit under a single central government. I think 
the difference in the evolution has been due to the 
fact that, whereas the four powers recognized 
from the beginning the continuance of a single 
government in Austria, in the case of Germany 
they took over the entire sovereignty of Germany. 
There was no such thing as a German Govern- 
ment at all, and, therefore, the sovereignty of Ger- 
many became divided really between four powers. 
And that is a reason why the evolution has been 
toward a partition of Germany, which was never 
contemplated really at the beginning. 


Q. Can you say who was responsible for the 
decision? 


A. I wouldn’t want to say. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there has been a good deal 
of rather loose talk that we are more optimistic 
now, or have reason to be more optimistic, about 
peace in the Middle East. Can you discuss in 
general the prospects for peace in that general 
area? 


A. Well, I think I would stand by the same 
position that I took 2 weeks ago here when I was 
asked about the so-called “optimism” about a set- 
tlement. I said then that I knew of no facts 
which justified any great optimism about the mat- 
ter. Now there is, I think, the fact that such a 
program as that which I had described in my 
August 26 speech? is continuously being studied. 
The fact that people are continuing to think along 
those lines is, perhaps, a reason for encourage- 
ment. On the other hand, there are episodes like 
this recent attack on Syria which seemed to set 
back our hopes. 


Voting on Membership in U.N. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, why did the United States 
abstain rather than taking u definite position on 
one side or the other in the voting on the five 
Communist-nation applications for membership 
in the United Nations?*® And, in retrospect, 


"Ibid., Sept. 5, 1955, p. 378. 


*For statements by Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., during the debate in the United Nations on the mem- 
bership item, see ibid., Dec. 26, 1955, p. 1067. 
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would you say that that was the best possible po- 
sition for us to have taken? 


A. The answer to the last question is “yes. 
The United States has from the very beginning 
taken the view that the veto power ought not 
to be used on questions of admission and that one 
nation ought not to be in a position to block a 
country which the overwhelming majority of the 
present members wanted to bring in. That point 
of view was reflected in the Vandenberg Resolu- 
tion, which was overwhelmingly adopted by the 
Senate in June 1948. We have never used the 
veto on the question of the admission of new mem- 
bers, never thought it should be used. And, while 
one can say that that meant laying down a possi- 
ble weapon that the Soviets have not laid down, 
I, nevertheless, think that the sound position to 
take is that the veto power ought not to be used 
for these purposes. I do not think that the veto 
power was ever intended to be used for such a 
purpose. I think if one studies the records of 
the San Francisco conference, where I was a 
participant, it is made quite apparent that the 
veto power was intended to be used only in rather 
exceptional circumstances to protect what one of 
the permanent members might regard as his own 
vital interest. And there were indications of that 
sort given by the permanent members—that they 
would not abuse the veto power. We have stuck 
consistently to that position, and I think we have 
been right in doing so. 


” 


Q. I am thinking not so much about the veto 
power but voting in favor. Do we oppose the so- 
called principle of universality? 

A. We are not in favor of universality unless 
and until the charter is amended to adopt the 
principle of universality. There was a long ar- 
gument at San Francisco as to whether or not 
the principle of universality should be adopted. 
I think the greater part of the United States 
delegation felt that perhaps it should be. But 
the final result was article 4 of the charter, which 
puts a qualification on the eligibility of members. 
And, so long as that is in the charter, we believe 
the charter should be lived up to and that nations 
should not be made members who are not, in the 
words of that article 4, peace-loving and able and 
willing to carry out their obligations under the 
charter. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, has your own personal phi- 
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losophy changed on the principle of universality 
since you wrote your book? 


A. No. But in my book I advocated a series of 
amendments of the charter, one of which would 
be greater universality, another of which would 
be the principle of weighted voting, and a change 
of the voting procedures in both the Security 
Council and in the General Assembly. I still be- 
lieve that the general program which I outlined 
in my book in *49, I think it was, is a sound pro- 
gram; but I don’t think that you can just take 
one part of the program and advocate that with- 
out taking into account the balancing features 
which are also in the book. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in this last instance it would 
have been possible to have voted “no” without its 
applying as a veto, wouldn’t it? Hasn’t that been 
the case? 


A. In the Security Council a negative vote and 
an abstention are just the same unless you want 
your negative vote to count as a veto. In other 
words, you have to get seven affirmative votes, 
you see, and if you don’t get seven aflirmative 
votes, then the proposal fails. So if you abstain 
it is just as much a preventive of seven affirmative 
votes as though you voted “no,” unless you want 
your negative vote to count as a veto overriding 
the seven affirmative votes. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what do you think the pros- 
pects are that Japan will gain admission to the 
United Nations next year? 


A. Well, I don’t like to do guessing on this 
matter. I ean say that certainly Japan ought to 
beamember. I believe that it is a very bad viola- 
tion of the charter for one nation to exclude, by 
the veto power, membership to gain advantages 
in a trading matter, such as the negotiation of 
the Russo-Japanese peace treaty. It looks to me 
as though the Soviet was using its veto power in 
the Security Council to try to drive a harder bar- 
gain with the Japanese in terms of a peace treaty. 
That, of course, is wrong by every standard— 
legal and moral. Unfortunately, we have to live 
in a world with people who don’t live up either 
to their legal or to their moral obligations. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, how do you interpret the 
result of Sunday’s election in the Saar? 


A. Well, it looks as though a majority of the 
inhabitants of the Saar favored some form of 
political unity with Germany; but, also, there is 
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a substantial minority who do not favor that, and 
the so-called pro-German parties did not get the 
75 percent majority which would have been 
needed to alter the present constitution of the 
Saar. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, since your letter to Senator 
Margaret Smith about the Japanese textile situ- 
ation, has anything happened in the Government 
to change your position on that, in view of 
the pressures that are still keeping up im the 
industries ? 

A. Well, I don’t recall precisely what I said; 
but the facts are that the Japanese Government 
is taking effective action to prevent excessive ex- 
ports of textile goods to the United States, either 
directly or indirectly, and I would hope and be- 
lieve that the situation can be taken care of in that 
way without the necessity of having quotas. 


Further Questions on Foreign Aid 


Q. Mr. Secretary, if I may return to foreign 
aid for just a moment to tie up one loose end here. 
Senator Mansfield, who, apparently, is rather up- 
set about the size of the request, says that, in his 
view, the administration has broken faith with 
the legislators who were at the White House on 
Tuesday [December 13| because he says they 
understood that the figure was going to be about 
2.7 | billion dollars). 

Now is it your view that there was no breaking 
of faith, and that, if they had an impression there 
was to be anything above 2.7, it was due to a mis- 
understanding ? 


A. As I have said, I was only present during a 
small part of the conference, but it is quite ob- 
vious to me that there was a genuine misunder- 
standing, which I regret took place. I have the 
highest regard for Senator Mansfield. He has 
been an extremely valuable and cooperative mem- 
ber of the Foreign Relations Committee, and I am 
confident that he would have followed this matter 
closely, intelligently, and fairly. And if he feels 
that he didn’t get the full story, I can only re- 
gret it. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, at the end of the summit 
meeting did you and the President think you 
would need more money, or less money, or about 
the same money to meet the Russian challenge 
around the world? 


* Tbhid., Dec. 26, 1955, p. 1064. 
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A. About the same. 


We never figured on drop- 
ping our guard in any way because of what took 
place at the summit conference, and, as I pointed 
out after I got back from the second Geneva con- 
ference, on that account we did not have to revise 
our plans upward in any spectacular way. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, one other question on foreign 
aid: As I understand it, you are asking for §200,- 
000,000 more in economic aid than you got last 
year, or, rather, this year. But you are also say- 
ing that the rate of expenditure in this field will 
be about the same. Then is this 200— 


A. No, excuse me. I didn’t mean to say that. 
You see, in the economic field we run our expendi- 
tures very close to our appropriations. It is not 
like in the military field, where you have a “lead” 
time of often several years for making planes and 
the like. And I would expect that, if we get, as 
I hope, the added appropriation for fiscal year 
*57, we will spend it in 57. In other words, our 
expenditures in *57 in the economic field will, I 
hope, be between $100,000,000 and $200,000,000 
more than during fiscal year 56. 


Q. There is areal distinction then between mili- 
tary aid, and the upping of the military aid re- 
quests, and the upping of the economic aid—in 
that you are going to spend more? 


A. Yes. You see, in the case of the economic 
aid we are seeking a total increase of about $200 
million, which will be added right away in fiscal 
year ’57 to our actual expenditures. In the case 
of the military aid, we do not expect that the ex- 
penditures will appreciably go up but that there 
will have to be an increased appropriation in or- 
der to keep the pipeline filled, so that we won’t 
have a complete ending of the program abruptly 
2 or 3 years from now. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, are these increases due di- 
rectly to this Russian offensive in this same field? 


A. You mean the increases in the economic ? 
Q. Both in the economic and in the supply line. 


A. Well, in the economic, the increase is due to 
our feeling that there is increased need in the 
Middle East primarily. That is where we are 
asking for the $100 million more than we asked 
for last year. In other words, we are asking for 
the same amount we asked for last year plus $100 
million in the economic field. In the military field 
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we do not expect to expend, as I understand it— 
this is, perhaps, more in the Defense Department 
field than mine—but as I understand it, they don’t 
expect to expend any more. But, because we an- 
ticipate that that expenditure, at about this pres- 
ent rate, will have to go on for several years, we 
don’t want to see the pipeline become empty, be- 
cause it takes 3 or 4 years to get stuff from the 
beginning to the end of the pipeline; and if you 
wait until the pipeline gets empty before you start 
to fill it again, you would have a gap of 3 years, 
let’s say, where there would be nothing in the pipe- 
line, and you couldn’t do anything about it. 


Coal and Steel Community Official 
Invited To Visit U.S. 


Press release 707 dated December 22 

The Secretary of State has invited René Mayer, 
President of the High Authority of the European 
Coal and Steel Community, to visit the United 
States in February 1956 to discuss current ques- 
tions of mutual interest to the United States and 
the Community. M. Mayer expects to arrive at 
Washington on February 6 and will probably be 
accompanied by a member of the High Authority. 

This is the third official visit of a President of 
the High Authority to the United States. Jean 
Monnet, when he held that post, visited this coun- 
try once in May 1953 and once in April 1954. It 
will be M. Mayer’s first visit to the United States 
as President of the High Authority, a post he 
assumed on June 10, 1955. He has been in this 
country on many previous Occasions. 


Berlin Conference Hall 


The Department of State announced on Decem- 
ber 12 (press release 691) that seven leading 
Americans have been named to work with the gov- 
ernment of Free Berlin in the construction of an 
American-sponsored conference hall intended as 
“an expression in stone and mortar of the right of 
free speech.” 

To be completed for the Berlin Building Ex- 
hibition in 1957, the $4 million building and 
grounds program will fill an urgent need in the 
cultural and political life of the city. The build- 
ing was designed under the guidance of a special 
committee of the American Institute of Architects. 
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The financing will be shared by the American 
Government, the Berlin Senate, and the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

Because construction of the building will coin- 
cide with the celebration of the 250th anniversary 
of the birth of Benjamin Franklin, the building 
will contain a memorial to the eminent American 
and the sponsoring organization will be called the 
Benjamin Franklin Foundation. 

At the request of Secretary Dulles, Ralph 
Walker of New York, past president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, has accepted the posi- 
tion of chairman of the Board of the Foundation. 
Deputy chairman will be Howard S. Eichenbaum, 
architect, of Little Rock, Ark. Other American 
directors of the foundation will be William S. 
Culbertson, former Minister to Rumania and 
Ambassador to Chile; Moreland Griffith Smith, 
architect, Montgomery, Ala.; Kenneth Perry, 
attorney and business executive, Bound Brook, 
N. J.; Albert Edelman, attorney, Bronxville, 
N. Y.; and Robert B. Wolf, attorney, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. The German members of the Board will 
be named in the near future by Mayor Otto Suhr 
of Berlin. 

In a letter to Ralph Walker, Secretary Dulles 
said: 


I am gratified to learn of your willingness to cooperate 
in a program to construct a conference hall in West Berlin. 
This program, which has been developed with the aid of 
the committee of the American Institute of Architects 
under your chairmanship, can, in my opinion, contribute 
substantially to the policy of this Government in support 
of the security and welfare of the city. We believe the 
plan to construct this building and assure its use as a 
contribution to the cultural, scientific and political life of 
Berlin is the more significant because it is a cooperative 
undertaking in which German participation plays a 
substantial part. 


In acknowledging American efforts on behalf of 
the project, Mayor Suhr last month declared that 
it “is highly significant net only for the further 
development of Berlin, but also as a symbol of the 
free world vis-a-vis the East.” 

Planning for the conference hall began when a 
committee appointed by the American Institute of 
Architects accompanied Mrs. Eleanor L. Dulles, 
Special Assistant in the Office of German Affairs, 
to Berlin in the spring of 1955 to study possible 
American participation in the Berlin Building 
Exhibition. Members of the committee were 
Messrs. Walker, Eichenbaum, Smith, and Hugh A. 
Stubbins, of Cambridge, Mass. The group de- 
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cided unanimously that the most appropriate par- 
ticipation would be a conference hall to be avail- 
able for scientific, cultural, educational, and 
political meetings in the center of the city in the 
Tiergarten area, not far from the border of the 
Communist sector. 

Mr. Stubbins prepared the designs for the 
building at the request of the American Institute 
of Architects. The central auditorium of the 
building as planned will seat 1,200 people. The 
ground floor will also house the reception and ex- 
hibition areas, committee rooms, administrative 
offices, and library rooms necessary for large con- 
ferences. 

Also assisting with the planning of the project 
have been George Cummings of Binghamton, 
N. Y., president of the Ara, and Edmund Ran- 
dolph Purves, Washington, D. C., executive direc- 
tor, Ara. 


President of Italy To Visit 
United States 


James C. Hagerty, press secretary to the Presi- 
dent, announced on December 17 that the Presi- 
dent has extended an invitation to the President 
of Italy, Giovanni Gronchi, to visit the United 
States. 

President Gronchi has accepted the invitation 
and will arrive at Washington on February 28 for 
a 3-day state visit. 


Cutoff Date for Visa Applications 
for Italian Refugees 


Press release 709 dated December 23 

Because there are 47,413 applicants for the re- 
maining 22,775 visas under the Refugee Relief 
Act provisions for Italy, the Department of State 
on December 23 instructed consulates in that coun- 
try to accept no more new cases after December 31, 
1955. 

The act authorized a total of 60,000 visas to 
Italians. As of December 16, 1955, 37,225 of these 
had actually been issued. 

The Department announced a similar cutoff, 
effective November 28, 1955, for processing new 
cases under the Greek section of the act. 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 5, 1955, p. 917. 
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In instructions to the consulates, Pierce J. 
Gerety, Deputy Administrator of the act made the 
following points: 


1. The cutoff will not apply to escapee and or- 


phan applicants who are processed under other 
sections of the Refugee Relief Act. 

2. Assurances received after the cutoff dates for 
the two countries will be sent to the appropriate 


consular authorities to permit the applicant to es- « 


tablish a priority registration date under the . 


normal annual quota of the Immigration and 


Nationality Act, since they cannot be processed | 


under the Refugee Relief Act. 

3. As of December 16, 1955, the total worldwide 
issuance of visas under the Refugee Relief Pro- 
gram was 70,586. Although the success of the 
program in Greece and Italy is assured, sponsors 
continue to be urgently needed for refugees in 
Germany, Austria, and the Netherlands, as well as 
for refugees in Italy and Greece who have already 
been processed but are lacking sponsors. 


Baghdad Pact Council 
Concludes First Meeting 


TEXT OF COMMUNIQUE! 


The inaugural meeting of the Baghdad Pact 
Powers, Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, Turkey and the 
United Kingdom, was held in Baghdad on Novem- 
ber 21 and 22 under the chairmanship of the Prime 
Minister of Iraq, Al Sayyed Nuri Al-Said. Iran 
was represented by the Prime Minister Hussein 
Ala; Pakistan by the Prime Minister Choudhury 
Mohammed Ali; Turkey by the Prime Minister 
Adnan Menderes; and the United Kingdom by 
the Foreign Secretary, the Right Honorable Mr. 
Harold Macmillan. 

2. The U.S. Government, having accepted the 
invitation of the Baghdad Pact Powers to take 
part in their proceedings in the capacity of ob- 
servers, was represented on the Council by the 
U.S. Ambassador at Baghdad ? and on the mili- 
tary committee by a United States Service Repre- 
sentative [Adm. John H. Cassady]. 


*Issued at Baghdad on Novy. 22. 

* For text of a statement made at the meeting by Am- 
bassador Waldemar Gallman, see BULLETIN of Dec. 5, 
1955, p. 926. 
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The Council welcomed the intention expressed 
by the U.S. Government to establish permanent 
political and military liaison with the Council 
and to have an observer present at the organiza- 
tional meeting of the economic committee. 

3. The Government of Iraq emphasized that, 
as laid down in the preamble and in paragraph 4 
of the Baghdad Pact, the responsibilities of Iraq 
under the pact and as a member of the Council are 
in full accord with her obligations under the 
treaty of joint defence and economic cooperation 
between the Arab League States. The other mem- 
ber powers were glad to note this. 

4, The Council decided that the Baghdad Pact, 
the special agreement concluded under the Pact 
between Iraq and the United Kingdom, and the 
instruments of accession of the Powers who have 
joined the Pact, should be registered by the Gov- 
ernment of Iraq with the United Nations. 

5. The 5 governments in council reaffirmed their 
intention as provided in the Pact and consistently 
with Article 51 of the United Nations Charter to 
work in full partnership with united purpose for 
peace and security in the Middle East, to defend 
their territories against aggression or subversion, 
and to promote the welfare and prosperity of the 
peoples in that region. 

6. The 5 governments in council reviewed the 
critical world situation particularly in the light 
of the Geneva Conference and resolved in conse- 
quence to maintain constant contact and even 
closer cooperation in the face of any threat to 
their common interests. 

7. The five governments set up a permanent 
Council as provided for in Article 6 of the Pact. 
The Council will be deemed to be in continuous 
session. Ministerial meetings will take place at 
least once a year. Iraq as host country will pro- 
vide the first chairmanship until the end of 1956, 
and the chairmanship will be held thereafter in 
alphabetical order of the other powers for a period 
of l year. If, however, additional meetings were 
to be held elsewhere than in the capital of the regu- 
lar chairman, the host country will be asked to 
provide the chairman for that meeting. 

8. The permanent seat of the organization and 
its dependent bodies shall be in Baghdad. 

9. Each government will appoint a deputy rep- 
resentative to the Council with Ambassadorial 
rank, 

10. The Council, through their permanent 
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deputies in Baghdad, shall meet at any time to dis- 
cuss any matters of political, economic and mili- 
tary interest to the 5 governments. 

11. The Council agreed that a permanent secre- 
tariat for the Baghdad Pact organization should 
be established in Baghdad. 

12. The Council established a permanent mili- 
tary committee responsible and subordinate to the 
Council and charged with carrying out such direc- 
tive as may be entrusted to it. The representa- 
tives of the 5 governments on the military com- 
mittee will be their Chiefs of Staff or their 
deputies. 

13. The military committee at its first meetings 
laid the foundations of a military organization to 
ensure the security of the region. In this connec- 
tion the Council noted that the Governments of 
Iraq and of the United Kingdom have concluded 
a special agreement under the pact on the 4th of 
April, 1955. By this agreement Iraq assumed full 
responsibility for her own defence, and took over 
the command and the guarding of all defence in- 
stallations in Iraq. Withdrawal of United King- 
dom forces for the bases at Habbaniya and Shaiba 
is proceeding according to plan and as stipulated 
in the special agreement between Iraq and the 
United Kingdom. The Council further noted that 
the United Kingdom is affording Iraq help in 
building up her armed forces and maintaining 
them in a state of readiness for the defence of Iraq. 

14, The Council took note with appreciation of 
the generous and valuable help extended to each of 
them by the United States Government in the form 
of free aid in the provision of arms and other mili- 
tary equipment to enable them to strengthen their 
defence against aggression, and of the support 
and encouragement of the U.S. Government in 
their efforts to cooperate for peace. 

15. An economic committee was set up to de- 
velop and strengthen the economic and financial 
resources of the region. In particular the eco- 
nomic committee will consider ways and means of 
sharing experience in the field of development; 
and how a regional approach to some of the prob- 
lems involved would be a common benefit, includ- 
ing discussion on a regional basis with the World 
Bank, the World Health Organization, Unicrr 
and other specialized agencies. 

16. In this connection the Council viewed with 
satisfaction the practical progress already made in 
this field. They noted, for example, that the 
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United Kingdom has decided to assist Iraq by 
making available gold to constitute a reserve of 
5 million pounds during the next 2 years, and by 
other forms of financial cooperation. 

17. The Council noted the statement of the U.K. 
representative that his government is ready to use 
their experience in the field of atomic energy to 
assist other countries of the pact with their own 
atomic energy projects for the peaceful applica- 
tion of the science; and particularly that they were 
ready to assist Baghdad Pact countries in the 
application of atomic techniques with special ref- 
erence to local and regional problems. The 
Council welcomed this offer and directed the eco- 
nomic committee to consider its practical appli- 
cation. 

18. The 5 governments expressed their gratifi- 
cation for the extensive economic assistance which 
has been freely accorded by the Government of the 
United States. 

19. The Council decided to meet again in special 
session in Tehran during the first half of April, 
1956. They directed the military committee and 
the economic committee to report progress at that 
session. 


Revival of Russian-Language 
Magazine “‘Amerika’’ 


Press release 708 dated December 23 

The U.S. Embassy at Moscow, in a note to the 
Soviet Government dated September 9, 1955, pro- 
posed the distribution within the U.S.S.R. of an 
illustrated Russian-language magazine, issued 
monthly, devoted to an objective presentation of 
various aspects of American life. The Embassy 
indicated that, as a matter of reciprocity, the 
United States would be prepared to give favorable 
consideration to according the Soviet Union simi- 
lar distribution possibilities in the United States. 

At the Foreign Ministers conference at Geneva, 
October 27-November 16, 1955, the U.S. delega- 
tion referred to the American Embassy’s note of 
September 9 and pointed out that a favorable 
response to the proposal made in this note would 
serve to promote better understanding between 
the peoples of the two countries." 

The Soviet Foreign Office, in a note delivered 
to the American Embassy at Moscow December 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 14, 1955, p. 176. 


16, 1955, stated that the Soviet Government ac- 
cepts the U.S. proposal concerning the distribu- 
tion in the U.S.S.R. of an American magazine in 
the Russian language. 

Plans for the publication of a Russian-language 
magazine, which will be entitled Amerika, are 
now in preparation with a view to early distribu- 
tion in the U.S.S.R. Amerika magazine will be 
produced monthly, and arrangements for its dis- 
tribution in the U.S.S.R. will be handled by the 
American Embassy at Moscow. 

The acceptance by the Soviet Union of the U.S. 
proposal of September 9 makes possible a revival 
of the Russian-language magazine Amerika, pub- 
lication of which was suspended in 1952.? 

Following are texts of the U.S. note of Septem- 
ber 9 and of the Soviet note of December 16. 


U. S. Note of September 9 

The Embassy of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and has the honor to refer to the views 
expressed by the President of the United States 
in addressing the Heads of Government of the 
USSR, France and the United Kingdom at Ge- 
neva, on July 22, on the topic of normalizing and 
increasing East-West contacts. President Eisen- 
hower said in part: 

To help achieve the goal of peace based on justice and 
right and mutual understanding, there are certain con- 
crete steps that could be taken: (1) to lower the bar- 
riers which now impede the interchange of information 
and ideas between peoples . 

The Government of the United States believes 
that publication, by it, of a Russian language 
magazine for distribution within the Soviet 
Union, would constitute a concrete step further- 
ing a fuller interchange of information and ideas. 

Accordingly, the Government of the United 
States proposes the distribution within the USSR 
of an illustrated Russian language magazine, is- 
sued monthly, which would be cultural and non- 
political in character, devoted to an objective pres- 
entation of various aspects of American life. The 
Government of the United States further proposes 
that distribution of this magazine be effected as 


* Tbid., July 28, 1952, p. 127. For the Soviet reply to the 
suspension, see ibid., Aug. 18, 1952, p. 263. 
®Tbid., Aug. 1, 1955, p. 174. 
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follows: 50,000 copies of each issue to be dis- 
tributed through Soviet distribution channels, 
with an option to increase this number, with the 
Government of the United States reserving the 
right to distribute 2,000 copies of each issue 
through the Embassy on a complimentary basis, 
with an option to increase the number. 

In view of the cultural and non-political charac- 
ter of the magazine proposed by the United States, 
it is assumed that the Soviet Government would 
not request pre-publication review or any other 
type of censorship, such as that previously im- 
posed on foreign publications as a war-time emer- 
gency measure. 

The Embassy awaits the favorable reply of the 
Ministry regarding this proposal and is prepared 
to discuss the details of its implementation with 
the appropriate Soviet authorities at an early 
date. 


Soviet Reply of December 16 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics presents its compli- 
ments to the Embassy of the United States of 
America and, referring to the Embassy’s note 
handed to the Ministry on September 10 of this 
year by Counselor of Embassy [Walter N.] 
Walmsley, and his statement made when handing 
over the above-mentioned note, has the honor to 
state the following: 


The Government of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics accepts the proposal of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America concerning 
the distribution in the USSR of an American 
monthly illustrated magazine in the Russian lan- 
guage. Proceeding from the assurance contained 
in the Embassy note concerning the character of 
this magazine and understanding that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America will itself 
take corresponding measures to this end, the 
Government of the USSR will not require a pre- 
liminary review of the magazine. In accordance 
with the desire expressed by the Embassy of the 
United States of America it is deemed acceptable 
that the magazine will be distributed in a quantity 
of 50,000 copies through normal Soviet channels 
and 2,000 copies of each issue of the magazine by 
the Embassy gratis. 

Note is also taken of the statement of the Em- 
bassy of the United States of America that there 
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will be no objection on the basis of reciprocity to 
publication by the Embassy of the USSR in the 
United States of America of a Soviet monthly 
magazine in the English language. 


Entry and Residence Privileges 
of U. S. and Soviet Ecclesiastics 


Press release 690 dated December 12 

There follow the texts of a note delivered De- 
cember 10, 1955, by the American Embassy at 
Moscow to the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
and of a note received by the Embassy from the 
Soviet Ministry on December 2,1955. These notes 
present the views of the United States and Soviet 
Governments, respectively, with regard to privi- 
leges of entry and residence for the American 
Catholic priest, Father Louis Dion, in the Soviet 
Union, and for Soviet Archbishop Boris in the 
United States. 


U. S. NOTE OF DECEMBER 10 


The Embassy of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and has the honor to refer to the Ministry’s 
Note No. 118 of December 2, 1955. Essentially, 
the Ministry’s note again supports the view of the 
Soviet Government that Soviet Archbishop Boris 
should be granted the privilege of unlimited entry 
to the United States to function as resident Exarch 
of the Russian Orthodox Church in America be- 
fore the American Catholic priest, Father Dion, 
will be permitted to enter the Soviet Union to 
assume the modest functions which his predeces- 
sors fulfilled under the terms of the November 16, 
1933 agreement which established diplomatic rela- 
tions between the USA and the USSR. It is 
regrettable that the Soviet Government has seen 
fit since its expulsion of Father Bissonnette in 
March 1955 ? to link these dissimilar cases. 

Properly considering each of these matters in 
its own context, the United States Government 
holds to the position presented in the Embassy’s 


* For an exchange of letters between President Roosevelt 
and Maxim Litvinov on religious liberty, dated Nov. 16, 
1933, see BULLETIN of Mar. 14, 1955, p. 425. 

? Tbid., p. 424. 
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note of June 27, 1955 * that the right of American 
clergymen to tend the spiritual needs of American 
nationals in the Soviet Union rests on the terms of 
the November 16, 1933 agreement. Consequently, 
the Soviet Government’s expulsion of Father Bis- 
sonnette and its present negative attitude toward 
the admission of Father Dion constitute a clear 
violation of that agreement. 

Although the Ministry’s Note of March 8, 1955 ¢ 
erroneously claimed that the November 16, 1933 
agreement provided for reciprocity with regard to 
Soviet clergymen in the United States, the United 
States Government perceived no objection to the 
extension of reciprocity. Consequently, the Em- 
bassy advised the Ministry on June 27, 1955 and 
has subsequently reiterated that the United States 
Government is prepared to grant a Soviet clergy- 
man the same possibilities of tending to the re- 
ligious needs of Soviet nationals in the United 
States as those accorded to American clergymen 
to tend to the religious needs of American na- 
tionals in the Soviet Union. Despite the absence 
of a positive Soviet response to this voluntary offer 
of reciprocity, it remains in effect. 

As the Ministry is aware, a representative of the 
Assumptionist Order has been advised orally by 
the Soviet Embassy in Washington that Father 
Dion should not attempt to utilize his Soviet visa 
until such time as the question of the entry of 
Archbishop Boris into the United States is re- 
solved. The United States Government requests 
that this counsel be revoked and that no further 
obstacles be placed in the way of Father Dion’s 
early departure for the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Government’s action in linking the 
entry of Archbishop Boris with that of Father 
Dion has tended to confuse the issues involved and 
to complicate a clear understanding of the United 
States Government’s position with regard to the 
entry of Archbishop Boris. Divorced from the 
irrelevant and extraneous considerations intro- 
duced by the Soviet Government in dealing with 
these two distinctly different problems simultane- 
ously, this position may be summarized as follows : 


The United States Government has not objected 
to temporary visits to the United States by Soviet 
ecclesiastics for the purpose of conducting legiti- 
mate church affairs. Archbishop Boris and his 


® Tbid., July 18, 1955, p. 102. 
‘ [bid., p. 103. 
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predecessor, Archbishop Germogen, were admitted 
temporarily for this purpose, and in both cases 
their visas were extended subsequently to permit a 
longer stay in the United States than that for 
which they were originally admitted. However, 
the Department continues to feel that it is neither 
appropriate nor desirable for Archbishop Boris, a 
Soviet national who is a high-ranking official of the 
Orthodox Church in the Soviet Union, to reside 
indefinitely in the United States as head of one of 
the Russian Orthodox Church groups in the 
United States. 

The Embassy’s request of November 12, 1955 ° 
that the passports of Archbishop Boris and his 
secretary be made available for the cancellation of 
their visas is reaffirmed. This cancellation can be 
effected by United States consular officials at any 
United States diplomatic mission or consular of- 
fice abroad. 


SOVIET NOTE OF DECEMBER 2 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics presents its compli- 
ments to the Embassy of the United States of 
America and in connection with the Embassy’s 
Note No. 324 of November 12 of this year has the 
honor to communicate the following. 

As is known, in February of this year the De- 
partment of State of the USA, without explana- 
tion of its reasons, refused to prolong the stay in 
the United States of Exarch of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church in America, Archbishop of the Aleu- 
tians and North America Boris and his secretary 
Shishkin. In this connection, the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of the USSR recognized that the 
further stay in the Soviet Union of the American 
Father Bissonnette was impossible. 

Under the circumstances, Archbishop Boris and 
his secretary were forced to leave the USA and the 
American Father Bissonnette—the Soviet Union. 

After some time a request was received in the 
Embassy of the USSR in the USA, concerning the 
issuance of a visa to the American Father Dion, 
proceeding to the USSR as successor to Father 
Bissonnette. Inasmuch as the departures of 
Archbishop Boris, his secretary and the American 
Father Bissonnette took place not because of per- 
sonal character objections to them, the request con- 


° Note not printed; for a Department statement of Nov. 
15, see ibid., Nov. 28, 1955, p. 888. 
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cerning a visa for the successor to Father Bisson- 
nette was interpreted by the Soviet side as sign of 
the desire of the American side to reestablish the 
situation existing before then, when the American 
priest in the USSR and the Exarch of the Russian 
Orthodox Church in the USA were able to per- 
form the religious duties conferred upon them. 

On April 20, the Ministry notified the Embassy 
of the USA that it agreed to issue a visa for entry 
into the USSR of Father Dion, having in mind 
that American visas would be issued to Archbishop 
Boris and his secretary Shishkin for the same pe- 
riod of time. This stand of the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs of the USSR presented the possibility 
of settling the question without delay. However, 
the matter was complicated by the fact that the 
American side put forth demands conditioning the 
entrance into the USA of Archbishop Boris. 

For example, it was stated that a Soviet clergy- 
man would be permitted into the U.S. only if his 
religious activities were analogous to the religious 
activities of the American priest in the Soviet 
Union. It is apparent to everyone that it was im- 
possible to agree to this demand inasmuch as the 
religious functions of an Exarch exercising ad- 
ministration of an Exarchate could not be placed 
on the same footing with the functions of an Amer- 
ican priest serving the religious needs of employees 
of the American Embassy in Moscow. 

The American side also stated that it does not 
object in principle to short-term trips to the U.S. 
of representatives of the Moscow Patriarchate. 
This statement does not create a basis for the sat- 
isfactory solution of the given question inasmuch 
as every time after a short-term stay in the U.S. of 
the Exarch a question would arise concerning his 
departure from the USA which would also pre- 
suppose the departure of the American priest from 
the Soviet Union. It must be noted that in the 
past representatives of the Moscow Patriarchate 
made short-term trips to the U.S. for the settle- 
ment of ecclesiastical affairs in the Exarchate. 
Such trips were made for example of Archbishop 
Aleksei in 1945, Metropolitan Grigori in 1947 and 
Archbishop Germogen in 1954. However, it is 
impossible to identify the missions of such repre- 
sentatives of the Moscow Patriarchate with the 
mission of Archbishop Boris who, being Exarch, 
must constantly carry out the direction of the 
Exarchate on the spot. 

Proceeding from the fact that the religious mis- 
sions of the Exarch and the American priest bear 
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a permanent character, the Ministry, as indicated 
in its Note of September 8,° issued an instruction to 
the Embassy of the USSR in Washington to issue 
a visa to Father Dion without fixing the period of 
his stay in the Soviet Union. With this, the Min- 
istry expressed the hope that in issuing visas to 
Archbishop Boris and his secretary the American 
side also would not fix the period of their stay in 
the USA. 

On November 2, Father Dion received a Soviet 
entry visa on the advice of the Department of 
State.” On issuing the visa, it was stated by 
the Embassy of the USSK in the USA that the 
fact of his receiving a visa to enter the USSR was 
regarded by the Embassy as evidence of the readi- 
ness of the Government of the USA to issue visas 
to Archbishop Boris and his secretary for entry 
into the USA for the same period for which a visa 
was issued to him, Father Dion, inasmuch as the 
question was placed precisely thus in the Note of 
September 8 of this year from the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of the USSR to the Embassy of 
the USA in Moscow. 

On November 4, the Embassy of the USA in 
Moscow issued visas to Archbishop Boris and his 
secretary. In forwarding their passports to the 
Ministry, the Embassy pointed out in a note that 
their acceptance of the visas would be regarded 
by the Government of the USA as agreement by 
the Soviet side that Archbishop Boris would per- 
form religious functions in the USA comparable 
to those which the American priest performs in 
the USSR. After the Ministry reminded the 
Embassy that Archbishop Boris performs the 
functions of the spiritual leaders of the Russian 
Orthodox Church in America which his predeces- 
sors performed for a period of over 150 years and 
which he performed until his departure from the 
USA, the Embassy in its note of November 12 
proposed the return of the passports of the Arch- 
bishop and his secretary for the annulment of the 
visas placed in them for entry into the USA. In 
addition, it was pointed out in the Note that “The 
Government of the United States can not permit 
Archbishop Boris to perform the function of 
Exarch of the Russian Orthodox Church in 
America”. 

Such a stand by the American side in no way 


corresponds to the statement contained in the Note 


°Not printed. 
"Ibid., Nov. 14, 1955, p. 784. 
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of the Embassy of the USA of June 27 that the 
Government of the USA does not place any ob- 
stacles in the way of the appointment by the Mos- 
cow Patriarchy of officials of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church in America. 

Commenting on the above-mentioned Note of 
the Embassy of the USA of November 12, a repre- 
sentative of the Department of State spoke in the 
sense that the American side could not permit 
Archbishop Boris to conduct services for members 
of the Russian Orthodox Church in America who 
are citizens of the USA. 

Considering this declaration by an official repre- 


United States Government Assistance to 


American Business Abroad 


by Ben H. Thibodeaux 


sentative of the Department of State, the Ministry 
would wish, before the annulment of the visas 
given to the Archbishop, his secretary and Father 
Dion, to clarify whether the Government of the 
USA is agreeable to permitting the entry of Arch- 
bishop Boris and his secretary having in view that, 
during his stay in the USA, Archbishop Boris 
would limit himself to fulfilling his administra- 
tive functions as Exarch. In the case of agree- 
ment by the American side to this proposal, the 
necessity for annuling the visas of Archbishop 
Boris, his secretary and Father Dion naturally 
will no longer arise. 


Director, Office of International Trade and Resources * 


We in Washington and in our missions abroad 
regard those who are engaged in American busi- 
ness abroad as part of our team. Or, to express 
it the other way, we are on your team as well. 
There is much that government and private busi- 
ness can do to help each other in the entrancing 
game of foreign economic affairs. 

You invited me here to tell you what the United 
States Government can do. But since I am talk- 
ing and thereby have you at my mercy for the 
time being, I should like to begin by suggesting 
some things that you might do. 

American private investments and operations 
abroad are an important part of our foreign rela- 
tions. They are, in effect, extensions of the system 
of free and competitive private enterprise that has 
given the United States its predominant strength. 
Those of you actually engaged in American busi- 
ness operations abroad are demonstrators of that 
economic system. The operations of responsible 
American firms abroad are a good antidote to the 
prejudices that exist against our system in some 
areas of the world. I hope that you also serve 
as salesmen for the foreign economic policies of 


* Address made before overseas representatives of the 
Ford Motor Company at Wash:.gton, D. C., on Nov. 28. 
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the United States that we will discuss in part to- 
day and that you help us in their application 
abroad. Then too, and very importantly, you 
can—and I know you do—contribute to a better 
understanding among the people in the United 
States of the problems we encounter in our inter- 
national business affairs and of the policies needed 
to cope with them. By promoting a better under- 
standing here and abroad of our international 
business relations, you facilitate the task of the 
Department of State of strengthening the eco- 
nomic ties and hence the political ties of the free 
world. 

And American investments in themselves have 
done much to strengthen the free world. Ameri- 
‘an private investments abroad amount to approx- 
imately $27 billion and are spread over a wide 
range of economic activity in many countries. 
Some 7,500 branches and subsidiaries of American 
firms are located abroad, American business 
makes a direct contribution to the progress of the 
world and to closer relations between the United 
States and other countries. 

American business operations abroad are a 
means of spreading our technical know-how and 
of inducing ever widening economic development. 
The automobile does not come by itself. Many 
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other things come with it. In this country, for 
example, increasing use of the automobile neces- 
sitated more and better highways, and these in 
turn made possible a vast array of economic de- 
velopment. From your own experience, you may 
be familiar with comparable developments in for- 
eign countries as a result of American business 
operations. 

Thus American private capital and technology 
contribute to increased prosperity in other free 
countries to their and our mutual advantage. 
This process is beneficial in itself. But it also 
demonstrates that a free economy can help our 
foreign friends and allies far more than can the 
system of communism. Particularly is this true 
today in the underdeveloped areas of the world, 
where so many things need to be done and where 
people are groping for ways to get them done. 
American capital and business can do much more 
in this direction. Truly, the surface has hardly 
been scratched. 

So much, then, for what you as American busi- 
ness representatives can do and are doing to 
further United States policy objectives abroad. 
This brings me now to the question given me for 
discussion today, and that is, How does the United 
States Government assist American business oper- 
ations abroad ? 

An element in the answer that comes first to 
mind is the tremendous financial and technical 
assistance given by the United States Government 
to foreign countries since the end of World War 
II. Western Europe generally is now firmly on 
its economic feet, thanks in part to the Marshall 
plan and in part to the great efforts of the Euro- 
peans themselves. Economic and technical assist- 
ance from the United States Government con- 
tinues to aid other countries in their economic 
development, as do proceeds from the sale of sur- 
plus American agricultural commodities abroad. 
Our participation in the World Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund have also helped 
strengthen the economies of other countries. 

These measures by the United States Govern- 
ment have helped make the free world a better 
place in which to live and to do business. By the 
same token, they have helped set the stage for 
American business operations abroad. 

Additionally, the United States Government 
uses direct incentives to expand the flow of private 
investment funds from the United States to other 
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countries. For example, investment guaranties 
are available on convertibility and expropriation. 
As a further inducement, the administration now 
has a bill before Congress that would reduce by 14 
percentage points the Federal tax on earnings of 
corporate overseas investments.” 

But United States incentives are not enough. 
Foreign countries must do their part if they want 
private capital from the United States. Our 
Government continually seeks, therefore, to in- 
duce other countries to create conditions favorable 
to American private investments and business. 

Our efforts take various forms. Among these, 
I should like to cite the Treaties of Friendship, 
Commerce and Navigation that we negotiate with 
foreign countries; the measures taken to protect 
American patents, copyrights, and trade-marks 
abroad; and our efforts to lead other countries to 
eliminate restrictive business practices that not 
only discriminate against American business but 
hamper their own economic development. I 
should like to say a word on each of these three 
lines of action that are being pursued by the De- 
partment of State in cooperation with other agen- 
cies of the United States Government. 


Treaties of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation 
Treaties of Friendship, Commerce and Naviga- 
tion—usually called Fon treaties—are in the na- 
ture of codes of fair treatment for our citizens who 
wish to trade, invest in, or run a business enter- 
prise in a foreign country. They are a means by 
which the United States Government carries out 
its responsibility of protecting and promoting the 
interests of Americans abroad. Among the prin- 
ciples in these treaties are freedom to establish a 
business enterprise and to control and manage it, 
freedom in the employment of essential personnel, 
equality of competitive opportunity with local 
business, and security for private property. Alto- 
gether, we have 30 such treaties, in whole or in 
part pertaining to commerce and general economic 
relations between the United States and individual 
foreign countries. Additional treaties are now in 
process of negotiation with countries that share 
the United States interest in this type of reciprocal 
arrangement. I understand that this meeting in- 
cludes representatives from 14 different countries. 


*H. R. 7725. For background, see BULLETIN of Sept. 
12, 1955, p. 432. 
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We have Fen treaties in effect or close to comple- 
tion with 8 of those countries: Argentina, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, England, Finland, Germany, Ire- 
land, and the Netherlands. 

These treaties are helpful in a number of ways, 
as I have already indicated. Certain countries, 
for example, have an irresistible temptation once 
in a while to tax foreign businessmen more heavily 
than their own. When this happens, the foreign 
investor in such a country can have an unhappy 
time indeed. An Fen treaty serves to avoid har- 
assments of this kind for the American business- 
man abroad. 


Protection of Patents and Trade-Marks 


In the fields of patents, copyrights, and trade- 
marks, the Department of State negotiates multi- 
lateral and bilateral arrangements with other 
countries to give maximum possible protection 
to American rights abroad. These arrangements 
give effective protection to American interests in 
practically every country and territory outside 
the Soviet bloc. When these agreements are not 
adhered to, the Department of State intervenes 
on behalf of the American interests affected. I 
am sure that this feature of our work as applied 
to patents and trade-marks is well known to the 
staff of the Ford Motor Company and does not 
need to be elaborated here. 


Restrictive Business Practices 


And now, a word on restrictive business prac- 
tives in certain countries and what we try to do 
about them. As you know, the word “cartel” 
sounds different to different ears, depending upon 
the nationality of the ear. In one case that came 
to our attention, a United States-owned firm was 
faced with the alternative of joining a cartel that 
would have impeded its freedom of action or of 
going out of business in the country involved. 
In another case, an American firm found that it 
would be impossible to perform on a defense con- 
tract on a competitive-bid basis but that it would 
get a slice of the business if it joined with foreign 
firms in submitting collusive bids. All of this is 
a far cry from the free, competitive, private enter- 
prise system described by Mr. Henry Ford IT in 
an excellent speech he made last year at Cologne, 
Germany, on the operation of the American econ- 
omy and its relation to the growth of the Ford 
Motor Company. 
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Whenever such discriminations occur against 
American firms, the Department of State endeav- 
ors to seek the removal of these conditions through 
consultation with the government concerned. We 
are always glad to have American business bring 
to our attention cases in which it encounters dis- 
crimination in its foreign operations. We can- 
not always guarantee a solution, but I am happy 
to say that we have had successes. 


U.S. Trade Program 


Lastly, let me turn to what the President has 
termed the key element in our foreign economic 
policy—the trade program of the United States. 

The volume and course of our foreign trade are 
of crucial importance to American business opera- 
tions abroad. Earnings of American investments 
abroad usually are expected, sooner or later, to 
return here in the form of dollars. The eagle on 
the American dollar must be permitted to return 
home to roost; otherwise, its private owner will 
be unwilling to let it leave home. 

But foreign countries must be able to earn dol- 
lars in order to make dollar payments on American 
investments and to spend dollars for goods and 
services from us. And the only means they have 
of earning dollars is by selling goods and services 
to us. 

For a long time we have been selling more 
abroad than we have bought. Since the end of 
World War II, much of the difference has been 
made up by grants and loans from the United 
States Government to other countries. Because 
of dollar shortages, many countries have blocked 
the earnings of American business enterprises and 
have restricted imports of American goods by 
quotas, embargoes, and exchange restrictions. I 
am sure you agree with me that these restrictions 
are unfortunate both for the countries concerned 
and for ourselves. 

How does our trade program help on this prob- 
lem? The answer is, “In a very direct way.” The 
objective of our trade program is to expand the 
movement of goods both ways and to enable the 
rest of the world to earn the dollars it wants to 
spend with us. For us, this means continued 
efforts to expand international trade on a mutually 
profitable and equitable basis. That is the con- 
tinuing course best calculated to increase the eco- 
nomic strength of the United States and of the 
countries of the free world. It is the course that 
enables the fullest and most efficient use of our 
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resources and those of the other free countries. 
It is the course that enables other countries to earn 
more dollars to spend in our markets and to meet 
payments on American investments needed for 
their development. 

I am happy to report steady progress on that 
program. At the President’s request, the Con- 
gress extended the Trade Agreements Act for an- 
other 3 years and gave additional authority to 
the President to make further tariff reductions 
on a reciprocal basis with other countries.2 Ac- 
cordingly, the United States and other countries 
that participate in the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (Garr) are meeting at Geneva, 
beginning in January, to negotiate another round 
of reciprocal tariff concessions. 


Importance of GATT 

The Garr is the major instrument in the conduct 
of our foreign trade relations. The Garr is a 
multilateral trade agreement in which the United 
States participates with 34 other countries. These 
35 countries together account for about 80 percent 
of total world trade. The purpose of the Garr 
is to reduce tariffs and other barriers to trade and 
to insure fair play in international commerce. 
In the 8 years that it has been in existence, the 
Garr has proved its value. Under it, tariffs have 
been reduced reciprocally and international trade 
has been conducted in a more orderly way than 
might otherwise have been the case. 

Also part of the President’s trade program are 
two highly significant pieces of legislation that 
have been submitted to the Congress. One, H.R. 
5550, would authorize United States membership 
in the Organization for Trade Cooperation, an 
organization whose primary function would be to 
administer the Garr. The other is the Simplified 
Customs Bill which, as its name implies, would 
facilitate the entry of imports through our cus- 
toms.* It is expected that both bills will be 
considered at the coming session of the Congress. 
Also under consideration is legislation that would 
increase the duty-free allowance on foreign goods 
brought back by American tourists. 

The record of the United States in reducing its 
barriers to trade has been good. Our only im- 
port quotas are on a few agricultural products, and 





*P.L. 86, 84th Cong. 
‘H.R. 6040. 
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these are necessary to safeguard our domestic farm 
price supports. Our customs procedures are still 
overly complicated, true, but we are endeavoring 
to simplify them and have already made some 
headway. For the rest, our only import restric- 
tions are our tariffs. 


Tariff Reductions 


And here too, our record of tariff reductions is 
good. During the past 25 years, the proportion of 
our customs collections to the value of total im- 
ports has been reduced by nearly 75 percent. 
These tariff reductions have been made on a re- 
ciprocal basis with other countries. <A few tariff 
adjustments have been made in especially critical 
situations to avoid serious injury to our economy, 
but these have served as safety valves that en- 
abled the trade machinery to continue to function. 
Although they created a large volume of publicity, 
these few adjustments do not represent a change 
in the trend of our trade policy. The record of 
our overall performance on trade policy is one to 
which we can refer with assurance when we dis- 
cuss trade problems with our neighbors in the free 
world. 

What, you might well ask, about the trade pol- 
icies of other countries? What about the restric- 
tions of other countries against imports of Ameri- 
can goods and what is being done to correct these 
conditions? How do reciprocal reductions in 
tariffs help if they are offset by other trade-restric- 
tive devices such as import quotas? 

It is precisely on these points that our trade 
program and our cooperation with other coun- 
tries in trade and financial matters are paying 
off. As economic recovery and improvement oc- 
curred in the rest of the world, we have pressed 
other countries to relax their import quotas on 
dollar goods as fully as their foreign exchange re- 
serves allowed. We have exerted this pressure 
directly and through our participation in the 
Garr, the International Monetary Fund, and the 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation. 

What are the results so far? The answer is, 
“Good and getting better as economic conditions 
in the free world continue to improve.” Canada 
led the way; for some time now, Canada has had 
no limitation on its trade with the United States 
other than its tariff. As European recovery de- 
veloped, the other principal trading countries be- 
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gan to relax the systems of quotas and licenses 
that had been established to restrict dollar imports 
and dollar payments. Western Europe generally 
has now gone far in that direction, and our ex- 
ports to that region have surged upward. De- 
velopments in other regions are also increasingly 
favorable. Certainly there is need for continued 
improvement, and we still look forward to the 
great goal of full convertibility of the major cur- 
rencies and the disappearance of the dollar-short- 
age problem in conjunction with a high level of 
international trade. Iam glad to say that progress 
is being made. And I believe we can say with 
justification that the commercial policy of the 
United States has been an important factor in 
that progress. 

Finally, you are aware, I am sure of the im- 
portant role of our diplomatic and consular es- 
tablishments abroad. They are there, among other 
things, to help American business by giving advice 
and information and by helping to remove obsta- 
cles to trade and investment. Their analyses of 
local situations and problems are greatly aided 
by exchanges of views with you. They, too, are 
important members of the team, ready to give or 
to receive assistance. 

And now, in closing, I should like to hope that 
T have given substance to the statement that I made 
at the beginning of my comments—that American 
business and its Government can and do work to- 
gether, in mutual cooperation and help, in foreign 
economic affairs. Both in Washington and in our 
missions abroad, the Department of State values 
and seeks your assistance on foreign economic 
problems. You have given it, generously. For 
that, we are grateful. 


Renegotiation of Tariff Concessions 
With Five Countries 


Press release 695 dated December 16 

Tariff negotiations held by India, the Nether- 
lands Antilles, New Zealand, Nicaragua, and Paki- 
stan with the United States have now been con- 
cluded, resulting in the modification of certain 
tariff concessions previously made by these coun- 
tries under the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade.” The United States agreed to the modifi- 
cation or withdrawal of some existing concessions 
in return for new concessions on trade items in 
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which it has an interest. No changes in U.S. 
duties were involved in these renegotiations. 

By an action taken by the Contracting Parties to 
the general agreement earlier in the year, the firm 
life of the tariff concessions in the agreement— 
which was due to expire on July 1, 1955—was re- 
newed to December 31, 1957. Before agreeing to 
this action, a number of countries undertook to 
renegotiate some of their tariff concessions in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of article XXVIII 
of the agreement and procedures established by the 
Contracting Parties. In these renegotiations, the 
country wishing to modify or withdraw conces- 
sions usually grants new concessions as compensa- 
tion to countries that were originally granted the 
concessions being modified or withdrawn and to 
countries determined to have a substantial trade 
interest in such concessions. The purpose of 
granting new concessions is to endeavor to main- 
tain the previous level of reciprocal and mutually 
advantageous concessions. 

India negotiated with the United States and 
other countries for the withdrawal of its conces- 
sion rates on certain coal-tar dyes. As compensa- 
tion for the withdrawals, India granted new con- 
cessions to the United States, reducing duties sub- 
stantially below the present legal rates on certain 
patent foods and on surgical and scientific instru- 
ments, apparatus, and appliances. The United 
States may also benefit indirectly from India’s 
compensatory concession to Germany binding the 
present low rate of duty on dye intermediates. In 
fiscal year 1953-54, U.S. exports of the items on 
which the concessions were withdrawn are esti- 
mated to have been about $1,924,000. Trade sta- 
tistics are not available for all of the compensatory 
items, but India imported about $483,000 worth of 
surgical and scientific instruments and $73,000 
worth of dye intermediates from the United States 
in fiscal 1953-54, and U.S. trade in these items may 
be expected to increase substantially. 

The Netherlands Antilles negotiations were 


*Kor details of the negotiations, see General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade: Analysis of Renegotiation of 
Certain Tariff Concessions (India, Netherlands Antilles, 
New Zealand, Nicaragua, and Pakistan), Department of 
State publication 6201, for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C., 15 cents. For an announcement concerning re- 
negotiations with Italy, Peru, Turkey, and South Africa 
see BULLETIN of Oct. 10, 1955, p. 578; with Canada and 
Belgium, see ibid., June 27, 1955, p. 1051. 
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more extensive, involving a revision of their en- 
tire tariff schedule and resulting in a generally 
moderate increase of their customs duties. These 
increases in rates are not expected to have 
a restrictive effect on U.S. exports; hence, the 
Netherlands Antilles was not obligated to grant 
as much compensation as would normally be ex- 
pected. Nevertheless, rates on a number of prod- 
ucts have been reduced or bound at the previous 
level and new concessions on a number of prod- 
ucts have been granted at reduced rates or rates 
considered moderate. Rates in the revised sched- 
ule are still generally quite low and are assessed 
on an f. o. b. factory basis. Imports from the 
United States of the products on which rates were 
increased were valued at about $10 million in 1953. 
U.S. trade in the compensatory items was about $5 
million in 1953. ! 

New Zealand withdrew a concession originally 
granted to the United States on mufflers, pistons, 
and cylinder sleeves for tractor and traction en- 
gines and also concessions with other countries on 
seven other items in which the United States had 
a trade interest. As compensation, New Zealand 
granted new concessions to the United States on 
vegetable turpentine, rosin, green or sun-dried fur 
skins, and electric motors up to 25 horsepower, and 
concessions to other countries on motors, confec- 
tionery, glass sheets, and musical instruments. 
Imports from the United States of products on 
which concessions were withdrawn amounted to 
slightly under $100,000 in 1952, the latest year for 
which complete trade figures are available, while 
imports from the United States of the products on 
which new concessions were granted were valued 
at approximately $336,000. 

Nicaragua made small to moderate increases in 
duties on concessions granted to the United States 
on flavoring preparations, rayon hosiery and cer- 
tain rayon fabrics, small radio sets and parts, 
typewriters and parts, calculating machines and 
parts, and evaporated, condensed, and powdered 
milk, and cream. As compensation for these in- 
creases, Nicaragua reduced substantially the duties 
on certain medicinals and pharmaceuticals, X-ray 
equipment and film, and fountain pens and granted 
new concessions to the United States on trucks 
and jeeps. Nicaragua also modified upward a 
number of concessions originally granted to other 
countries on items in which the United States has 
a varying degree of trade interest. These items 
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include marble, glass, plywood, brandy, whisky, 
sparkling wines, and textiles. Nicaragua granted 
compensation for these increases by reducing 
duties on previous concessions or granting new 
concessions on textiles, newsprint, sewing ma- 
chines, bicycles and parts, motorcycles and parts, 
and tires and tubes of all types. U.S. trade in 
the items on which duties were increased was 
valued at approximately $1,100,000 in 1953, while 
the value of U.S. trade in the compensation items 
amounted to nearly $2,500,000 in 1953. 

Pakistan withdrew concessions originally nego- 
tiated with the United States on canned vegetables, 
certain types of paint, razor blades, typewriter 
ribbons, and fountain pens valued at not more than 
$1.50 each. The United States received compensa- 
tion in the form of a concession binding the present 
duty-free rate on wheat and concessions binding 
rates substantially below present statutory levels 
on electric generating sets, thermoplastic and 
thermosetting moulding powders, and certain anti- 
malarial drugs. Pakistan also agreed that pref- 
erence rates, formerly applicable to tobacco of 
Burmese and British Colonial origin and now 
eliminated, will not be restored. The five items 
on which concessions were withdrawn had a trade 
value to the United States of about $12,000 in 
fiscal year 1953-54. The low level of U.S. exports 
reflects in part import restrictions on these items 
imposed by Pakistan for balance-of-payment 
reasons. Except for tobacco and wheat, in which 
USS. trade with Pakistan was valued at $3,150,000, 
the trade coverage of the compensatory concessions 
granted by Pakistan cannot be determined from 
available statistical data. 


Surplus Commodity Agreements 
With Colombia and Argentina 


On December 21 the Department of State an- 
nounced the signing of surplus commodity agree- 
ments with Colombia (press release 704) and Ar- 
gentina (press release 705) under authority and 
provisions of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended. 

The agreement with Colombia, signed at Bo- 
gota on December 20, authorizes the sale during 
the fiscal year 1956 to Colombia, through private 
U.S. traders, of approximately 50,000 metric tons 
of wheat, approximately 32,400 bales of cotton, 
and approximately 4,300 metric tons of edible oil. 
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The total export market value of this transaction 
is estimated at $11,600,000. 

The agreement provides that, of the $11,600,000 
in Colombian pesos accruing as a result of the 
sale, $7,000,000 in pesos will be earmarked for 
loans to stimulate Colombia’s economic potential 
and will be repayable in dollars or pesos under 
terms of a supplementary loan agreement to be 
concluded at a later date. The balance, $4,600,000 
in pesos, will be used for various purposes by the 
United States, including the financing of an edu- 
cational exchange program and agricultural mar- 
ket development. 

The agreement with the Argentine Republic 
signed at Buenos Aires on December 21, author- 
izes the sale to Argentina, through private U.S. 
traders, of 80,000 metric tons of edible oils and/ 
or fat. Of the $25.3 million in pesos accruing as 
a result of the sale, 70 percent will be earmarked 
for loans to stimulate Argentina’s economic po- 
tential and will be repayable in dollars or pesos 
under terms of a supplementary loan agreement 
to be concluded at a later date. The balance will 
be used for various purposes by the United States, 
including the financing of an educational ex- 
change program 

This agreement, the first to be concluded with 
the provisional government of President Aram- 
buru, was negotiated at Washington through 
Ambassador Adolfo Vicchi. 


Agreement on Sale of Poultry 
to Federal Republic of Germany 


Press release 710 dated December 23 

The Department of State on December 23 an- 
nounced signature of an agreement between the 
United States and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many for the sale of approximately $1,200,000 
worth of United States poultry (chickens and 
turkeys) to the Federal Republic for Deutsche- 
marks under title I of the Agricultura] Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (Public 
Law 480). 

Sales under this program will be made by pri- 
vate U.S. traders. Details of the purchase au- 
thorization to be issued will be announced later. 

The bulk of the Deutschemarks accruing from 
this sale will be used for development of markets 
for United States agricultural commodities in 


Germany. 
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Assistant Secretary of State Livingston T. Mer- 
chant signed the agreement for the United States | 
and Albert F. Ernecke, Commercial Counselor of 
the German Embassy, signed for the Federal 
Republic. 


Advisory Council of Inter-American 
Agricultural Institute 


The Department of State announced on Decem- 


ber 16 (press release 697) that Byron T. Shaw, | 


Administrator, Agricultural Research Service, 


Department of Agriculture, has been designated | 


U.S. member of the Technical Advisory Council 
of the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences. Claud L. Horn, Agricultural Attaché, 
American Embassy, San José, Costa Rica, has 
been designated alternate U.S. member of the 
Council. 

The purpose of the Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences is “to encourage and ad- 
vance the development of agricultural sciences in 
the American Republics through research, teach- 


ing and extension activities in the theory and 
practice of agriculture and related arts and 


sciences.” The Institute undertakes to carry out 
in this specialized field the broad objective of the 
Organization of American States to promote, 
through cooperative action, the economic and 
social development of the American Republics. 
It carries on its program through (1) the demon- 
stration of modern agricultural techniques and 
equipment, (2) research and field projects carried 
on by resident and visiting scientists, (3) instruc- 


tion at the graduate level of students who are | 


selected with a view to their returning to their 


own countries to occupy scientific and adminis- 


trative positions, and (4) inter-American tech- 
nical meetings. 

The Institute, which is a specialized organiza- 
tion of the Organization of American States, is 
located at Turrialba, Costa Rica. It was estab- 
lished pursuant to a resolution of the Eighth 
American Scientific Congress, held at Washing- 
ton, D.C., May 10-17, 1940, and a recommendation 
of the Governing Body of the Pan American 
Union. The convention establishing the Institute 
entered into force on November 30, 1944. 

Provision was made in the 1944 convention for 


» 


the establishment of a Technical Advisory Council 
' 
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to assist the director of the Institute in dealing 
with agricultural matters of a technical nature. 
In view of the increasing scope of the Institute’s 
activities, the Board of Directors on April 26, 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Calendar of Meetings ' 


Adjourned During December 1955 


U. N. General Assembly: 10th Session . 

GATT Contracting Parties: 10th Session . . 

International Exposition on “The Child in the World” . 

Silver Jubilee Fair in Celebration of the 25th Anniversary of the 
Coronation of the Emperor. 

U. N. ECE Electric Power Committee and Working Parties . : 

International Association of Social Security: 12th General As- 
sembly. 

2d International Fair and Exposition of Colombia 

International Sugar Council: 6th Session . 

ILO Asian Technical Conference on Vocational Training ‘for 
Industry. 

U. N. ECOSOC Commission on International Commodity Trade: 
Resumed 2d Session. 

Ist European Civil Aviation Conference. . 

UNESCO Conference on Cultural Relations and International 
Cooperation. 

Ist Central American Meeting on Agricultural Research (FAO/ 
IAIAS). 

FAO International Rice Commission: 5th Meeting of Working 
Party on Fertilizers and 6th Meeting of Working Party on 
Rice Breeding. 

Caribbean Commission: 21st Meeting. . ‘ 

U. N. Economic and Social Council: _ 20th Session . 

U. N. Seminar on Population Problems in Latin America 

U. N. ECE Steel Committee: 15th Session 

Inter-American Travel Congresses: 1st Meeting of Technical ‘Com- 

_ mittee on Travel Plant “and Facilities. 

NATO: Ministerial Meeting of the Council 


In Session as of December 31, 1955 


North Pacific Fur Seal Conference 
International Peace and Progress Fair 


Scheduled January 1-March 31, 1956 


U. N. ECOSOC Human Rights Commission: 8th Session of Sub- 
commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities. 

U.N. ECAFE Inland Transport Committee: 

LT 
‘Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Dec. 20, 

is a list of abbreviations: U. N., United Nations; 

Commission for Europe; ILO, International Labor Organization ; 


5th Session 


United Nations Edueational, Scientific and Cultural Organization ; 


Institute of Agricultural Sciences; 


Asia and the Far East; 


Inter-American 
Commission for 
ganization; ICEM, 
tion; ITU, International Telecommunication Union; UNICEF, 
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1955. 
GATT, General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; 
Economic and Social Council 
Food and Agriculture Organization ; 
NATO, North Atlantic Treaty Organization; ECAFE, Economie 
International Civil Aviation Or- 


ECOSOC, 


WHO, World Health Organization ; 
Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration; WMO, World Meteorological Organiza- 
United Nations Children’s Fund. 


New York 
Geneva 


[SS a a eee 
Addis Ababa (Ethiopia) 
Geneva. . 

México, D. F.. 

Bogota . 

London 

Rangoon . 

Geneva. 


Strasbourg 
Paris . 


Turrialba (Costa Rica) . 
Penang (Malaya). 

Aruba aaaeneatig Antilles) 
New York : 
Rio de Janeiro 

Geneva 


Washington ’ 


Paris. 


Washington. 
Ciudad 
Republic). 


New York 


Bangkok . 


FAO, 


ICAO, 


Trujillo (Dominican 


Asterisk indicates tentative date. 


1955, asked member governments to appoint rep- 
resentatives on the Technical Advisory Council. 
It is expected that the Council will hold its first 
meeting in March 1956, at the Institute. 


Sept. 20—Dec. 20 


Oct. 27—Dec. 2 
1—Dec. 15 
5-Dec. 4 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 22-Dec. 3 


Nov. 23—Dec. 4 
25-—Dec. 


Nov. 


11 


Nov. 28—Dec. 1 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Dec. 1-6 


Dec. 5-10 
Dec. 5-11 


Dec. 5-12 
Dec. 5-15 
Dec. 5-16 
Dec. 8-9 
Dec. 12-16 


Dec. 15-16 


Nov. 28- 
Dee. 20— 


Jan. 3- 


Jan. 9- 


28-—Dec. 
28-Dec. 
29-Dec. 


10 
16 
16 


Following 


ECE, Economic 


; UNESCO, 
IAIAS, 
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Calendar of Meetings— Continued 


Scheduled January 1-March 31, 1956—Continued 


Royal Agricultural and Food Exhibition. . 

Mining, Geological and Metallurgical Institute of India: 50th Anni- 
versary Celebration. 

Inter-American Travel Congresses: 2d Meeting of Permanent Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

WHO Executive Board: 17th Session . 

Inter-American Council of Jurists: 3d Meeting . ‘ 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade: 1956 Tariff Negotiations . 

U. N. Refugee Fund: 2d Meeting of Program Subcommittee . 

U.N. Refugee Fund: 2d Session of Executive Committee . ; 

Pan American Highway Congresses: Technical Committee on Fi- 
nancing. 

Caribbean Commission/FAO: Technical Conference on Coopera- 
Rg es. 

U. N. ECAFE Committee on Industry and Trade: 8th Session. 

U. 5 Trusteeship Council: Standing Committee on Administrative 
Unions. 

International Atomic Energy Agency: Working Level Meeting on 
Draft Statute. 

U. N. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: 12th Ses- 
sion. 

Pan American Highway Congresses: Technical Committee on Ter- 
minology. 

U, N. Trusteeship Council: 17th Session 

FAO Forestry and Forest Products Commission for Asia and Pacific: 
Subcommission on Teak. 

ILO a Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee: 5th 
eSs810n 

ICAO Panel on Vertical Separation of Aircraft: 1st ineteres 

ICEM Executive Committee: 4th Session . 

WMO International Hurricane Seminar . 


ICEM Council: 4th Session . . , 
U. N. International Wheat Conference: 2d Session . 
os Governing Board: 131st Meeting . ; 
N. ECOSOC Committee on Nongovernmental Organizations : 
AO Intergovernmental Consultation on Epizooties . . 
Inter-American Travel Congresses: Technical Committee on Travel 
Barriers. 
Inter-American Travel Congresses: Technical Committee on Travel 
Promotion. 
ITU International Radio Consultative Committee (CCIR): Study 
Group XI, Color Television Demonstrations. 
U N. ECAFE Subcommittee on Electric Power 
N. Human Rights Commission: 12th Session . 
0 NICEF Executive Board and Program Committee . 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization: Council and Economic Com- 
muttee. 
IAJAS Technical Advisory Council: Ist Meeting... .... 
U. N. ECOSOC Commission on Status of Women: 10th Session 
U. N. ECAFE Railway Subcommittee: 4th Session . oe 
8th International Congress of the Vineyard and Wine . 
U. N. ECAFE: 4th Regional Conference of Statisticians... . 
ITU Internationa] Radio Consultative Committee (CCIR): Study 
Group XJ, Color Television Demonstrations. 
American International Institute for the Protection of Childhood: 
Semiannual Meeting of Directing Council. 
{nter-American Specialized Conference on the Conservation of the 
tesources of the Continental Shelf and Marine Waters. 
U.N. Scientific Committee on Radiation: Ist Meeting . 
UNESCO Conference on the Cultural Integration of Immigrants. 
WMO Regiona! Association VI (Europe) : 2d Session . : 
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Colombo (Ceylon) . 
New Delhi : 


Lima 


Geneva .. 
México, D. F.. 
Geneva : 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Caracas 


Georgetown (British Guiana) . 


Bangalore scans 
New York . . 


Washington . 
Bangalore (India) 
Buenos Aires 


New York 
Bangkok . 


Geneva. 


Montreal 

Geneva . 

Ciudad Trujillo (Dominican Re- 
public) 

Geneva 

Geneva 

Geneva 

New York 

Paris . : 

Buenos Aires 


México, D.F. 
New York 


India , 
New York 
New York 
Karachi 


Turrialba (Costa Rica) . 
Geneva ae eae 
New Delhi 

Santiago 

Bangkok . 

Paris . 


Montevideo . 


Ciudad Trujillo(Dominican Re- 
public) 

New York 

CURE: 6. ao % os. os 

Dubrovnik (Yugoslavia) . 
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Jan. 17- 
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Jan. 18- 
Jan. 23- 
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Jan. 24— 


Jan. 24— 
Jan. 31- 


January 
Feb. 2- 
Feb. 7- 


Feb. 7- 
Feb. 9- 


Feb. 13- 


Feb. 14— 
Feb. 14- 
Feb. 16- 


Feb. 20- 
Feb. 20- 
Feb. 27- 
Feb. 27- 
February 
February 


February 
Mar. 5- 


Mar. 5- 
Mar. 5 
Mar. 5- 
Mar. 6 


Mar. 8— 
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Mar. 27- 


March* 
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Aiding Arab Refugees 


Statements by James J. Wadsworth 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


STATEMENT OF NOVEMBER 16 
U.S. delegation press release 2275 


For the second year we have had the privilege 
of listening to a statement by the Director of the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Pal- 
estine Refugees in the Near East. Mr. [Henry 
R.] Labouisse as usual has been fair and objective 
in the presentation of his statement. He has 
shown, as we know, that he is a man of courage 
and honesty. He has a determination to do his 
job and do it right. 

I intervene here in this committee today to tell 
it that the United States wants to help him in the 
Herculean job that he has before him. Iam here 
to enlist the support of others because Mr. La- 
bouisse and the many faithful employees of the 
Agency cannot do the job alone. 

Mr. Labouisse has made clear his view that he 
‘annot carry out his mandate completely unless 
there is a resolution of some of the important po- 
litical problems connected with the overall Pales- 
tine question. We agree with him. There must 
be a solution to the problem of whether the Arab 
refugees shall be repatriated or shall be compen- 
sated. The sooner the better. There must be a 
solution of the other outstanding differences be- 
tween Israel and the Arab States. Again we 
say—the sooner the better. 

However, the inability to settle these problems 
must not stand in the way of what in our opinion 
is the most important matter before us—namely, 
the maintenance and improvement of the lot of 
the Arab refugee. This responsibility should 
elicit from us all—but particularly from the Arab 


States directly concerned, whose brothers these 





“Made in the Ad Hoe Political Committee. 
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refugees are—all the courage and imagination that 
their leaders have at theircommand. It will take 
this courage and imagination just to make a start 
on beginning a new and better life for the refugees. 
We have no illusions that in proposing a start on 
programs which will make refugees self-support- 
ing we have hit on the solution to the refugee 


problem. Not at all. But a start is necessary 
now. <A start should have been made long ago. 


We are sure that in making that start our Arab 
friends understand that what will benefit the 
Arab refugees will benefit the Arab countries 
themselves. 

Let me be specific. The plan for the develop- 
ment of the Jordan Valley, which has been the 
subject of intensive and fruitful negotiation be- 
tween Ambassador Eric Johnston and the inter- 
ested countries in the area, will bring 125,000 acres 
of new land into cultivation in the Kingdom of 
Jordan alone. It will provide the basis for sub- 
stantial hydroelectric power on the Yarmuk River 
for Syria and Jordan. Bringing this new land 
under cultivation will not only assist in provid- 
ing many, many thousands of Arab refugees and 
their other fellow Arabs with new and self-re- 
specting means of livelihood. It will also create 
new jobs, new facilities, new industries which, 
given a period of time, will increase the gross na- 
tional product of Jordan alone many times what 
it is today. We repeat: This project alone—just 
as the Sinai project alone—won't solve the refugee 
problem. But it is a very substantial start—a 
start that must be made, a start that the United 
States, for one, has already shown its earnest de- 
sire to help by its contributions to Unrwa. It is 
a start for a new and better Arab world. 

Hlowever, the United States alone, the contribu- 
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tors of funds to Unrwa alone, the United Nations 
itself can’t bring this about unless the leaders in 
these Arab nations will let us help them help them- 
selves. We believe that they can, to the benefit 
of their countries, view the refugee as an impor- 
tant asset, not, as is too often implied here in de- 
bate, an unwanted liability. Upon these leaders’ 
shoulders, we believe, rests the choice between 
progress to greatness and prosperity or the nar- 
row clinging to the status guo which benefits no 
one but those who profit from misery and chaos. 

As for the problem of continued relief for the 
refugees, we, of course, believe that we must to the 
best of our ability continue to support Unrwa in 
its program. We have already indicated to the 
Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary 
Funds that we are prepared to assist during the 
coming year to the extent of some $16 million or 
its equivalent in goods. We earnestly hope that 
contributions will be forthcoming from many 
other countries who have not already pledged. 
This work must be continued, even under the re- 
strictions under which Mr. Labouisse and his 
Agency are able to operate. 

With regard to Mr. Labouisse’s special report, 
called for in last year’s resolution, we have noted 
with concern the plight of the Jordanian villag- 
ers and the other Arabs in the Gaza area and those 
Bedouin tribes who do not qualify under the def- 
inition of Palestine refugees. We sincerely be- 
lieve that the solution to their problem is to ap- 
peal to charitable organizations, with the mate- 
rial assistance of UNkrwa4, to try to cope with this 
problem. I can assure you that the United States 
is considering how it may further assist in this 
particular problem. 

We welcome the indication that concrete steps 
are being taken toward assuring that more chil- 
dren are being properly fed. The sooner those 
undeserving of assistance are removed from the 
roles, the sooner may more children be taken care 
of. 

J said at the outset that we recognized the neces- 
sity of settling the political problems connected 
with the Palestine question. It is the continuing 
duty of us all, especially Israel and the Arab 
States involved, to work toward this goal. Our 
record is perfectly clear on this point. We have 
striven and are stil) hard at work both in the 
United Nations and outside to bring about their 
early solution. J need only point to Secretary of 
State Dulles’ August statement on steps toward 
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the resolution of the Palestine dispute as proof of 
our concern over these problems.? But what must 
be of paramount importance here, now, in this de- 
bate, is that these political problems which must 
be resolved—and which have taken and will take 
time to solve—shall not stand in the way of steps 
of progress toward a better life for the Arab 
refugee. 

In the light of the position of my Government 
which I have just set forth, the United States has 
joined with its British and Turkish colleagues in 
drafting a resolution * which we hope we will be 
able to table within 24 hours. I reserve for my 
delegation the right to speak again after the res- 
olution is tabled. 


STATEMENT OF NOVEMBER 29 


U.S. delegation press release 2298 


It would seem that it has been a very desirable 
thing to have heard the intervention of the 
distinguished representative of Syria [Ahmed 
Shukairy], and to the extent that my intervention 
today might not answer all the specific points 
which he has brought up, I would like to reserve 
for my delegation after consultation with the co- 
sponsors the right to pinpoint at a later time 
some of the matters which he has brought to our 
attention. 

Now, with the conclusion of the general debate, 
we have the obligation, as my delegation sees it, 
of charting a course for the Agency for this com- 
ing year. The differences of opinion expressed 
in the past 10 days have not, I trust, obscured the 
fact that there has been a large measure of agree- 
ment on the immediate and practical problem 
before us, 

The plight of the refugees is unchallenged. 

Their need and desire to live active and useful lives 
is beyond question, and their potential contribu- 
tion to the wealth and well-being of the Middle 
dast has been attested to by many speakers here. 
The special problem posed by other claimants not 
refugees, but nonetheless the unhappy victims of 
events beyond their control, has stirred the com- 
passion of all those here. 

Perhaps even more striking than the essential 
agreement on the dimensions of refugee needs 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 5, 1955, p. 878. 
* U.N. doc. A/AC.80/L.6 dated Nov, 28. 
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Resolution on Palestine Refugee Item’ 
U.N. doc. A/Res/337 dated December 7 

The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolutions 194 (III) of 11 Decem- 
ber 1948, 302 (IV) of 8 December 1949, 393 (V) of 
2 December 1950, 513 (VI) of 26 January 1952, 614 
(VII) of 6 November 1952, 720 (VIII) of 27 Novem- 
ber 1953 and 818 (IX) of 4 December 1954, 

Noting the annual report? and the special report * 
of the Director of the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East and the report (A/3017) of the Advisory Com- 
mission of the Agency, 

Having reviewed the budgets for relief and re- 
habilitation prepared by the Director of the Agency, 

Noting that repatriation or compensation of the 
refugees, as provided for in paragraph 11 of reso- 
lution 194 (III), has not been effected, that no 
substantial progress has been made in the pro- 
gramme for reintegration of refugees endorsed in 
paragraph 2 of resolution 513 (VI) and that the 
situation of the refugees therefore continues to be a 
matter of grave concern, 
| 1. Directs the United Nations Relief and Works 
| Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East 
to pursue its programmes for the relief and re- 
habilitation of refugees, bearing in mind the limi- 
tations imposed upon it by the extent of the con- 
tributions for the fiscal year; 

2. Requests the Agency to continue its consulta- 
| 
| 





tion with the United Nations Conciliation Commis- 
sion for Palestine in the best interest of their re- 
spective tasks, with particular reference’ to 
paragraph 11 of resolution 194 (IIT) ; 

3. Requests the Governments of the area, with 
out prejudice to paragraph 11 of resolution 194 
(III), to make a determined effort, in co-operation 


* Approved by the Ad Hoc Political Committee on 
Nov. 30 by a vote of 38—0-19 and by the General 
Assembly on Dee. 8, 38-0-17. 

? U.N. doe. A/2978. 

* U.N. doe, A/2978/Add. 1. 


and the role of the Agency is the impatience 
threaded through the statements of delegate after 
delegate, an impatience that we are not moving 
forward rapidly enough with the task of helping 
these people toward self-support. It is an im- 
patience that my Government shares. While we 
agree with those who say that the refugee prob- 
lem cannot be solved overnight, we believe it is 
reasonable to expect a beginning without further 
delay. Projects have been planned in great detail 
on which work could begin almost immediately, 
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with the Director of the Agency, to seek and carry 
out projects capable of supporting substantial num- 
bers of refugees; 

4. Notes with gratification that the Government 
of the Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan and the 
‘Agency have made substantial progress toward 
resolving the difficulties which impede the granting 
of rations to all qualified refugee children in 
Jordan; 

5. Notes the serious need of the other claimants 
for relief as described in the special report pre- 
pared by the Director pursuant to paragraph 6 of 
resolution 818 (IX), namely, the frontier villagers 
in Jordan, the non-refugee population of the Gaza 
strip, a number of the refugees in Egypt, and cer- 
tain of the Bedouin; 

6. Appeals to private organizations to give them 
increased assistance to the extent that local gov- 
ernments cannot do so; 

7. Urges all Governments and individuals to sup- 
port these private organizations with food, goods 
and services ; 

8. Requests the Negotiating Committee for Extra- 
Budgetary Funds, after the receipt of the budgets 
from the Director of the Agency, to seek such funds 
as may be required by the Agency; 

9. Appeals to the Governments of Member and 
non-member States to make voluntary contributions 
to the extent necessary to carry through to fulfil- 
ment the Agency’s programmes, and thanks the 
numerous religious, charitable and humanitarian 
organizations for their valuable and continuing 
work in assisting the refugees; 

10. Expresses its thanks to the Director and the 
staff of the Agency for their continued faithful 
efforts to carry out their mandate, and requests the 
xyovernments of the area to continue to facilitate 
the work of the Agency and to ensure the protection 
of its personnel and property ; 

11. Requests the Director of the Agency to con- 
tinue to submit the reports referred to in paragraph 
21 of resolution 302 (IV) as well as the annual 
budgets. 


and it is time we get on with that part of the job. 

As in the past, the resolution tabled by Turkey, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States cen- 
ters on the technical and administrative needs 
of the Agency. It does not focus on complex 
political problems. On the contrary, a careful 
effort has been made to exclude issues of political 
significance. A solution must be found for these 
problems as quickly as possible. And I can as- 
sure the members of this committee that my Gov- 
ernment is actively seeking such a solution at al! 
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times. But we recognize that a resolution on the 
operation of the Agency, on the technical and 
administrative factors, is not the place to attempt 
the resolution of political problems. 

As my colleagues will recognize, the preamble 
of the resolution follows the general pattern of 
past years in recalling the pertinent resolutions 
of the General Assembly and in taking cognizance 
of the report of the Director and the report of 
the Advisory Commission. May I say, Mr. 
Chairman, that if the preamble concludes by 
stating the discouraging circumstance that the 
proposals of the General Assembly for the ameli- 
oration of the lot of the refugees have not been put 
into effect, and if it reiterates once again that the 
situation continues to be a matter of grave concern, 
it nevertheless reflects accurately the facts of the 
matter. 

Now, the first operative paragraph of the reso- 
lution is designed to express the will of the Assem- 
bly that the Agency should continue its program 
for relief and rehabilitation. As a matter of 
normal prudence, the Agency is asked to main- 
tain its expenditures within the limits imposed by 
the extent of the contributions. It is not intended 
to ask the Agency to adjust its operations to the 
level] of contributions prevailing at any one time 
in the course of the year, but to make its plans 
on the basis of anticipated contributions for the 
entire year. 

Now the second operative paragraph is pre- 
cisely the same as, and the third paragraph is very 
similar to, the corresponding paragraphs in the 
resolution last year. The second paragraph has 
been reintroduced to express the continued desir- 
ability of consultation between the Agency and 
the Palestine Conciliation Commission concern- 
ing their respective functions. The third para- 
graph once again calls on the governments of the 
Near East to cooperate with the Director in seek- 
ing and carrying out projects capable of support- 

My Gov- 


ernment, Mr. Chairman, places great importance 


ing substantial numbers of refugees. 


on this paragraph since it is through these proj- 
ects, wherever they may be found, that Jarge 
numbers of the refugees may be helped toward 
self-support. We can help them to help them 
selves, but we cannot indefinitely maintain them 
in idleness when opportunities such as those pro 


* BULLEVIN of Jan. 3, 1955, p. 27. 
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vided in the Jordan Valley plan, the Sinai project, 
and other projects which may be found offer 


them a better life. Now, this paragraph is de- 
signed to provide a general stimulus to all the 
governments of the area, without prejudice to any 
existing rights, in the search for new opportuni- 
ties for the refugees and toward cooperation with 
the Agency in carrying out projects for refugee 
benefits. 

The next four paragraphs are new as contrasted 
to last year and are responsive to the Special Re- 
port of the Director concerning the other claim- 
ants for relief.© In these paragraphs the distince- 
tion in the Special Report between two broad 
categories of claimants has been maintained. On 
the one hand, there are those children in Jordan 
who are qualified for relief under the definition 
of eligibility sanctioned by the General Assembiy 
but who are not receiving full relief services. On 
the other hand are the persons who for the most 
part are not refugees under the definition but 
who have been cut off from their normal sources 
of livelihood as a consequence of the hostilities 
of 1948. 


Cooperation of Jordan Government 


In the case of qualified children, my Govern- 
ment believes that the Agency with the coopera- 
tion of the Government of Jordan should under- 
take their support as rapidly as the removal of 
ineligibles from the rolls will permit. And I wish 
to repeat the welcome expressed in my statement 
of November 16 to the indications that immediate 
and practical steps are being taken in this direc- 
tion. This gratification has been noted in the 
resolution in evidence of the cooperation between 
the Government of Jordan and the Agency—this 
cooperation which we fervently hope and believe 
is bringing this difficult question nearer to solution. 

Now, so far as the other claimants are con- 
cerned, however, the unfortunate facts are that 
financial support for the Agency is clearly in- 
sufficient to warrant extensive additional respon- 
sibilities, despite the support of the United States 
and a number of other countries, all of which are 
well known to the members of this committee. 
We do not believe that there should be a redefini- 
tion of refugee eligibility which would at this 
time add new claimants to the Agency’s relief 
rolls. Further, the history to date of the effort 


“UN. doe, A/2978/Add., 1. 
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to make the refugee self-sustaining warns us 
against placing heavy new burdens on the Agency. 
This is a matter of stark reality. We therefore 
believe that the only course of action, if we are 
not to ignore this side of the problem completely, 
is to appeal to voluntary agencies for the as- 
sistance of these people. And my Government 
plans to help make such an appeal meaningful 
by making increased quantities of foodstuffs avail- 
able to the agencies coming to their help. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the resolution last year 
made the necessary arrangements to extend the 
life of the Agency for 5 years. The paragraphs 
in previous resolutions respecting the mainte- 
nance of the rehabilitation fund and the continu- 
ation of the Agency’s activities are therefore no 
longer required. It is felt desirable to indicate 
that the Assembly has reviewed the budgets sub- 
mitted to the Director, however, and to renew the 
request to the negotiating committee to seek the 
funds required by the Agency on receipt of new 
budgets, and this particularly, Mr. Chairman, 
since the new budgets are scheduled for submis- 
sion before the General Assembly meets again. 
The review of the budgetary submission has been 
included in the preamble along with the recog- 
nition given to the other reports submitted by the 
Agency, while the request to the negotiating com- 
mittee has been carried over intact from last year 
as operative paragraph No. 8. 


Appeal for Contributions 

The appeal in our paragraph 9 for contributions 
to carry through the Agency’s programs and the 
expression of thanks for the valuable support 
given by the numerous religious, charitable, and 
humanitarian organizations are both set forth in 
precisely the same language as that used last year, 
as is the request to the Director in our paragraph 
11 to continue his customary reports. 

The only remaining change, therefore, in this 
resolution is the addition of the new paragraph 
10. This paragraph expresses thanks to the Di- 
rector and staff of the Agency and requests the 
governments of the area to continue to facilitate 
the Agency’s work and to insure the protection 
of its personnel and property. ‘The gratitude that 
we of the Assembly owe to the Director in his 
dificult task has been so warmly and so widely 
stated in this committee that its inclusion requires 
no further explanation, 
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I would, however, like to conclude with a com- 
ment on this matter of facilitating the work of the 
Agency and of insuring the protection of its per- 
sonnel and property. In annex G of his Annual 
Report, the Director points to the greater under- 
standing which the Agency has found this past 
year in its correspondence with governments of 
the area regarding and respecting its status as a 
public international organization. The recital of 
the operating difficulties which the Agency still 
is experiencing is, however, a long one, and it in- 
cludes descriptions of highly onerous restrictions 
on Agency activities. We feel that the govern- 
ments of the area have a particularly good oppor- 
tunity to give concrete expression to their appreci- 
ation for the efforts of the Director by heiping in 
still greater measure to ease his difficult task. 
And with full recognition of the tremendous prob- 
lems of these troubled times in this area, we feel 
that it is essential to urge special care for the lives 
and well-being of the dedicated people who make 
up this Agency and for the property which is the 
material evidence of the world’s interest in the 
tragic condition of the Palestine refugees. 


STATEMENT OF NOVEMBER 30 


U.S. delegation press release 2303 

After consultation with my colleagues from the 
United Kingdom and Turkey, I intervene again 
today to comment briefly on statements from sev- 
eral of the delegations with regard to the resolu- 
tion before us. 

The purpose of this resolution is to provide a 
directive for the operation of UNrwa in the next 
year, to express due commendation of that Agen- 
cy’s work, and to appeal for its continued support. 
The resolution is therefore in much the same form 
and language as last year’s resolution which was 
passed by a substantial majority, including the 
allirmative votes of most of the delegations of the 
Arab States. 

Much of the comment on the resolution has cen- 
tered on operative paragraph 3, which requests the 
governments of the area to make a determined ef- 
fort in cooperation with the Director of the 
Agency to seek and carry out projects capable 
of supporting substantial numbers of refugees. 
Mr. Shukairy has asked my United Kingdom col- 
league to make clear which governments of the 
area are referred to. As Mr. |P. M.] Cros- 
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thwaite has already said, the request is a general 
one. “Governments of the area” means what it 
says, and no particular government is excluded. 
The phrase “projects capable of supporting sub- 
stantial numbers of refugees” is also general. It 
is not confined to projects presently under con- 
sideration. We all hope that new projects will be 
found. Both these phrases are time-honored. 
They appear also in last year’s resolution, and 
there is no need to read anything new or sinister 
in the language. By supporting such language 
no State commits itself to carry out any particular 
project. Certainly, the need for such projects has 
not diminished since last year. 

It has also been stated that the resolution, in 
paragraphs 6 and 7, has “shifted the responsi- 
bility on the charitable organizations” for the 
other claimants discussed in the Director’s Special 
Report. I should like to make it clear to this 
committee that the Agency has never had respon- 
sibility for those other claimants, has not been 
engaged in providing for their relief, and that no 
question of shifting responsibility arises. The 
resolution recognizes that there are other needy 
people in the area besides those eligible for relief 
services from the Agency, and it makes a special 
appeal to private organizations to give them in- 
creased assistance to the extent that local govern- 
ments cannot do so. We are sympathetic to the 
tragic human problem which these other claim- 
ants represent, and my Government is attempting 
to assist them through making increased food- 
stuffs available to voluntary agencies coming to 
their assistance. We do not believe, however, 
that they should be added to Unrwa’s relief rolls, 
increasing still further the Agency’s tremendous 
responsibilities. We are already concerned at the 
Jack of financial support for Unrwa, which is 
making it difficult to meet even the present re- 
quirements, 

We are deeply concerned with the urgent need 
for a solution of the politica] issues which have 
My 
Government, the Government of the United King- 


been debated at length in this committee. 


dom, and other governments as well, are actively 
But let 
me repeat the earnest conviction that these prob- 
Jems must not deflect the General Assembly from 
its ummediate task of providing, through this 


cooperating in a search for a solution. 


Agency, not a plan of starvation but the best ob- 
tainable life for the Arab refugees. 
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Future of Togoland Under 
British Administration 


STATEMENT BY BENJAMIN GERIG ! 


The United States delegation has carefully ex- 
amined the special report of the Visiting Mission’ 
on the Togoland Unification Problem and the Fu- 
ture of Togoland under British Administration.’ 
It wishes first of all to pay tribute to the clear 
and painstaking way in which the mission dis- 
charged its duties. We consider that the resolu- 
tions of the Visiting Mission constitute a practical 
basis, both as to substance and procedure, on which 
the Trusteeship Council and the General Assem- 
bly can, within the scope of their respective func- 
tions, take the necessary decisions. In this con- 
nection, we think that in view of the rapidly 
approaching adjournment date of the General As- 
sembly, and without establishing a precedent, the 
Trusteeship Council might well couch its recom- 
mendations in general terms, leaving it to the 
General Assembly to provide further detailed rec- 
ommendations, if it so desires. 
problem is the future of the people of British To- 
goland, the solution of which will have profound 
effects for the Togolese people and their relations 
with their neighbors. 

As we have already heard from the statement of 
the distinguished representative of the United 
Kingdom [Henry Hopkinson], there are certain 
points on which his delegation would prefer to 
see amendments or changes. Let me say, first of 
all, that we have always considered that the full 
and wholehearted cooperation of the Administer- 
ing Authority is essential in carrying out any such 
plan affecting the future of this territory. We 
are encouraged to believe that there will be such 
cooperation in view of the earnestness with which 
the United Kingdom Government has sought to 
satisfy the United Nations in regard to this prob- 
lem of joint concern. The differences which re- 
main between the recommendations of the Visiting 
Mission and those of the Administering Author- 
ity are not, in our view, insurmountable. In par- 


-— 


*Made in the U.N. Trusteeship Council on Novy. 22 
(U.8./U.N. press release 2283). Mr. Gerig, Director of 
the Office of Dependent Area Affairs, Department of 
State, was acting U.S. representative in the Council. 

* U.N. doe. 1/1206 and Add. 1. 
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ticular, we are glad to note that the recommenda- 
tion of the mission as to the procedure for carrying 
out the plebiscite and regarding the duties of a 
plebiscite commissioner is in general regarded as 
practicable and seems to be acceptable to the Ad- 
ministering Authority. Here too, of course, there 
may be certain minor details which will need to 
be considered, but there is already a great gain if 
the procedure for carrying out the plebiscite can 
be generally agreed on. 

There remain then one or two other questions 
on which an arrangement will need to be worked 
out. One of these, as the distinguished represent- 
ative of the United Kingdom told us yesterday, is 
the nature of the question or questions to be put in 
the plebiscite. We agree that experience has 
shown that, in principle, plebiscite questions 
should always be kept simple, should be easily 
understood, and that the number of questions 
should be kept toa minimum. The principal ques- 
tion to be put to the people of British Togoland 
is whether they wish to see their future as a part 
of an independent Gold Coast. This is essentially 
the choice which is offered by the Special Mission 
and, we believe, also the choice which the Admin- 
istering Authority would wish to place before 
them. The essential difference between the form- 
ulation of the Visiting Mission and that preferred 
by the Administering Authority seems to be the 
express reference to continuing some kind of trus- 
teeship for any district that would not opt imme- 
diately for integration with the Gold Coast. After 
all, if a simple single question were to be put, as 
the United Kingdom representative proposes, and 
if a majority in any area were to vote in the nega- 
tive, the practical situation would be the same as if 
the question were asked in two parts, namely, some 
continuing administration would need to be pro- 
vided for. 

Although we appreciate the problems involved 
in the formulation of the question, as pointed out 
yesterday by Mr. Hopkinson, we find it difficult to 
believe that the Administering Authority would 
lind it impossible to continue temporarily some 
kind of administrative responsibility in certain 
areas where there might be substantial majorities 
who are not quite ready to make up their own 
minds as to their future. We fully realize why 
the Administering Authority, which has expressed 
its view that the territory is ready for independ 
ence as an integral part of the Gold Coast, would 
hot wish to undertake to administer a part of the 
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territory after the Gold Coast had become inde- 
pendent. We nevertheless would hope that, now 
that the development of the territory has so nearly 
reached a point of final determination, the Ad- 
ministering Authority might find it possible to ac- 
commodate themselves to such a temporary situa- 
tion. This situation of course may not arise and, 
in fact, my delegation trusts that we will not be 
confronted with such a contingency. But should 
such a contingency arise, we would hope that the 
Administering Authority in cooperation with the 
United Nations would find it possible to continue 
to assist in these final stages. 

We believe, therefore, that in practice the two 
proposed questions of the Visiting Mission and the 
simpler single one proposed by the Administering 
Authority really amount to about the same thing 
since they recognize the possible problem of the 
need for providing an administration for those 
who temporarily desire to continue under the 
present arrangement. 

The second point of difference between the rec- 
ommendation of the Visiting Mission and the Ad- 
ministering Authority is with respect to the way 
the plebiscite votes would be counted—whether in 
a single block or separately in several area units. 
We have tried to see the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of both points of view. If differences within 
the population are not too wide, we would nor- 
mally prefer to see a decision taken on the basis of 


i. majority of the country as a whole. Or if pre- 
vailing differences were evenly distributed 


throughout the country as a whole, we think the 
attitude of the majority should also prevail. How- 
ever, when the differences are quite pronounced as 
between geographic areas, a special situation arises 
which we feel at least merits some consideration. 
We would hope, however, that there would be no 
ultimate fragmentation which, we believe, the 
Visiting Mission itself sought to avoid. We at- 
tach importance to the advantages which accrue 
from establishing and maintaining an entity which 
is both politically and economically viable. And 
we believe that the inhabitants themselves share 
this opinion. 

After examining the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the recommendations of the Visiting Mis- 
sion we are inclined to the view that their proposal 
of counting the plebiscite votes by districts not 
only is somewhat more sensitive to the feelings and 
attitudes of the people but we also believe that the 


? } 


plan is feasible and practicable, provided all the 
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directly interested authorities could agree to co- 
operate together in carrying out the proposal. In 
saying this we will be prepared to consider ad- 
justments or alternative arrangements which may 
be brought forward in the discussions here or in the 
General Assembly. Our minds are not absolutely 
fixed to any one course of procedure but we believe, 
as I said earlier, that the proposals of the Visiting 
Mission in this respect furnish a practicable and 
feasible means for ascertaining the wishes of the 
people. 

Mr. Chairman, nothing is more important than 
the building of a new nation made up of peoples 
with common interests. We believe that if this 
next step is carried out in a spirit of accommoda- 
tion and with sensitiveness to the wishes of the peo- 
ple involved, the future of the people of Togoland 
and of the Gold Coast can be, and we believe will 
be, happy, peaceful, and prosperous. It is our 
ardent hope to be able to contribute to this end, 
and all our votes and decisions, as far as my Gov- 
ernment is concerned, will be motivated by this 


objective. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION: 
U.N. doc. A/3046, Annex 1 

The Trusteeship Council, 

Recalling General Assembly resolution 860 (IX) of 14 
December 1954 by which it decided that, in view of the 
eventual revision or termination of the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment for Togoland under British administration, steps 
should be taken, in the light of the particular circum- 
stances of the Trust Territory, to ascertain the wishes 
of the inhabitants as to their future, without prejudice 
to the eventual solution they might choose, requested the 
Trusteeship Council to consider what arrangements 
should be made in pursuance of the above decision and 
to report thereon to the General Assembly at its tenth ses- 
sion, and further requested the Trusteeship Council to 
dispatch a special mission to the Trust Territories of 
Togoland under British administration and Togoland 
under French administration to make a special study of 
these problems and to submit its report thereon in time 
for the Council to report to the General Assembly at its 
tenth session, 

Recalling its resolution 1084 (XV) of 14 March 1955 by 
which it decided, in conformity with Article 87 of the 
United Nations Charter, and in pursuance of the requests 
addressed to the Council in General Assembly resolution 
860 (1X), to dispatch a visiting mission to the Trust Terri- 
tories of Togoland under British administration and Togo- 
land under French administration and charged this Visit- 

* Sponsored by India and the U.S. ; adopted by the Trus- 
teeship Council on Noy. 23 by a vote of 9-0-3 (Belgium, 
Haiti, U.S.S.R.). 
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ing Mission to carry out the tasks prescribed in General © 


Assembly resolution 860 (IX), 

Recalling further its resolution 1252 (XVI) of 8 July 
1955 by which it requested this Visiting Mission to submit 
to the Council a special report on the subject not later 
than 1 November 1955, 

Having received the special report of the Visiting Mis- 
sion and the observations of the Administering Authorities 
concerned thereon, 


1. Considers that the views expressed in the special re- 
port of the Visiting Mission provide in general a useful 


¥ 


_ 


basis for determining the arrangements to be made in | 


pursuance of General Assembly resolution 860 (IX) ; 


2. Decides to transmit the special report of the Visiting 


Mission, together with the present resolution, to the Gen- 
eral Assembly for its consideration and action; 


3. Recommends that the General Assembly examine the | 


special report with a view to action being taken to ascer- 
tain the wishes of the inhabitants as to their future. 


Current Treaty Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Trade and Commerce 


Fourth protocol of rectifications and modifications to 
annexes and texts of schedules to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva March 7, 
1955. 

Signature: Cuba, November 15, 1955. 

Agreement on Organization for Trade Cooperation. 
Done at Geneva March 10, 1955." 

Signatures: India, November 10, 1955; Haiti, Novem- 
ber 15, 1955. 

Protocol of organizational amendments to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
March 10, 1955. 

Signatures: India, November 10, 1955; Haiti 
Union of South Africa, November 15, 1955. 


and 3 


Fagor, 


Done at Geneva | 


oe 


Protocol amending part I and articles XXIX and XXX | 


of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done 

at Geneva March 10, 1955." 

Signatures: India, November 10, 1955; Cuba, France, 
Haiti, and Union of South Africa, November 15, 1955. 


Protocol amending preamble and parts II and III of the | 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at 
Geneva March 10, 1955. 

Signatures: India (with a reservation), November 10, 
1955; Cuba, France, Haiti, and Union of South Africa 
(with a reservation), November 15, 1955. 

Protocol on terms of accession of Japan to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, with annex A (sched- 
ules of the Contracting Parties) and annex B (schedule 
of Japan). Done at Geneva June 7, 1955. Entered into 
force September 10, 1955. 

Notification of intention to apply concessions received: 
Pakistan, November 7, 1955 (effective December 7, 
1955). 

Protoco! of rectification to French text of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva June 
15, 1955. 

Signatures: India, November 10, 1955; New Zealand, 

November 12, 1955; Cuba, Haiti, and Union of South 

Africa, November 15, 1955. 


* Not in force. 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: December 19-25 


Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 


Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 


Press releases issued prior to December 19 which 
appear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 690 
and 691 of December 12 and 695 and 697 of De- 


cember 16. 
No. Date 
701 12/20 


Subject 
Dulles: economic assistance 
bined with No. 703). 
702 12/20 


(combined with No. 703). 


703 12/20 Dulles: transcript of news conference. 

704 12/21 Surplus commodity agreement with 
Colombia. 

705 12/21 Surplus commodity agreement with 


Argentina (combined with No. T04). 


*706 12/21 
OT 12/22 


Burrows given rank of Minister. 


nity to visit U.S. 
Revival of 
zine Amerika. 


TOS = 12/23 


TU9 2/2 
710 2/23 Agreement on poultry 
many. 


*Not printed. 
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THE AMERICAN CONSUL 


Publication 5893 10 cents 


Many American tourists have but vague ideas of what they 
should expect from their consuls in the way of services while 
they are traveling abroad. The average United States citizen 
has some idea of the functions of his diplomatic representa- 
tives but seems to be quite confused about the duties of the 
American consul. 

The American Consul, a 14-page pamphlet, tells what a 
consul isand what he does. The leaflet offers a concise account 
of the history and development of the consular services. These 
are some of the subjects treated : 


Some Early History 


Ships and Seamen 

Visas 

Passports 

Citizenship 

Protective Services 

Custody of Estates 

Insuring Just Treatment 

Missing Persons 

Consular Courts 

Political, Economic, and Trade Reports 


Copies of The American Consul may be purchased for 10 
cents from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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